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THE  Salt  Lake  Temple,  typical  of 
all  our  temples,   is   symbolic   of 
many  of  the  most  precious  and 
sacred    laws    and    ordinances    of    the 
Gospel,  notably  the  eternal  nature  of 
our  family  ties. 

The  Temple  was  long  in  the  mak- 
ing, as  the  oak  is  long  in  growing. 
It  was  built  in  a  time  of  poverty 
and  hardship;  but  no  slightest  detail 
was  overlooked;  no  inferior  materials 
or  workmanship  were  tolerated. 

Recently  the  majestic  beauty  of 
this  House  of  the  Lord  has  been 
enhanced  by  a  new  and  powerful 
battery  of  night  lights.  This  pic- 
ture was  taken  from  the  gates  just 
north  of  the  Welfare  Building.  The 
photographer  was  Frank  T.  Jensen. 
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Leading  Youth 

To  Know 

GOD 


ALBERTA  TEMPLE 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY'S  PAGE 

"All  who  have  meditated  upon  the  art  of  governing 
mankind  have  been  convinced  that  the  fate  of  empires 
depends  upon  the  education  of  Youth." 

—Aristotle. 


•HE  great  influencing 
factor  in  the  class- 
room is  the  teacher, 
his  personality,  what 
he  thinks,  not  just  what  he  says,  but  what  he  is,  really 
and  truly  in  his  heart  —  this  is  what  influences  his 
students. 

So  important  to  me  seems  the  calling  and  respon- 
sibility of  a  teacher,  wherever  he  may  be  found  as  a 
leader  and  guide  to  youth,  that  I  feel  that  he  holds 
the  second  greatest  responsibility  in  all  the  world. 

Parenthood,  of  course  is  the  greatest,  but  oh,  how 
few  wise  parents  there  are  in  the  world.  How  many 
millions  of  young  children  are  deprived  of  the  proper 
teaching  of  father  and  mother! 

On  the  proper  education  of  youth,  depends  the 
permanency  and  purity  of  the  home,  the  safety  and 
the  perpetuity  of  our  nation.  The  parent  gives  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  live;  the  teacher  enables  him  to 
live  well.  The  parent  who  gives  life  and  teaches  his 
child  to  live  abundantly  is  a  true  parent-teacher. 

The  Teacher's  Responsibility 

It  is  the  teacher's  responsibility  to  awaken  in  the 
child  a  love  for  truth,  a  desire  to  seek  happiness  in 
life  through  righteous  living.  A  child  misdirected  may 
be  the  loss  to  mankind  of  an  eminent  scientist,  a  dis- 
coverer of  new  truths,  a  man  whose  light  and  vision 
might  have  hastened  that  future  day  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  peace.  Most  truly  is  a  child  a  fragile 
beginning  of  a  mighty  end.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
life's  tragedies  is  to  see  such  a  possible  ending  shat- 
tered in  its  early  beginning. 

Every  person  who  enters  the  realm  of  teaching 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  co-operating  with  every 
youth  under  his  tuition  to  make  out  of  the  living, 
breathing  soul  an  upright  character.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher,  however,  does  not  end  in  his 
duty  to  teach  truth  positively.  He  enters  the  realm 
of  what  not  to  do  as  well  as  the  realm  of  what  to  do. 
In  the  garden  of  the  human  soul,  as  in  the  fields  of 
human  endeavor,  there  are  thorns  and  thistles  as  well 
as  flowers  and  useful  plants. 

He   merits   condemnation   who   would  crush  in   a 


boy's  mind  a  flower  of  truth  and  sow  in  its  stead  a 
seed  of  error.  Touching  this  point,  the  greatest  of  all 
teachers  has  said:  ".  .  .  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of 
these  little  ones  which  beheve  in  me  [that  is,  to  cause 
one  of  those  little  ones  to  stumble],  it  were  better  for 
him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,"  {Mat- 
thew 18:6.) 

When  Youth  Pours  Out  His  Heart 

I  think  there  is  not  a  normal  child  living  who  does 
not  at  some  time  or  other  in  his  life  face  the  eternal 
questions:  "Where  did  we  come  from?"  "Why  are  we 
here?"  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  When  me  youth 
questioningly  pours  out  his  heart  to  a  teacher  in  the 
Church,  the  teacher  can  answer  unhesitatingly  in 
accordance  with  the  revealed  word  of  God. 

To  enter  the  soul  of  a  boy  in  that  critical  period 
and  to  sow  the  seed  of  truth,  of  faith,  instead  of 
doubt  is  the  teacher's  responsibility.  Impress  the  boy 
with  the  fact  that  conformity  to  the  Lord's  word  or 
law  will  invariably  contribute  to  man's  happiness  and 
salvation.  This  is  tnie.  In  other  words,  there  is 
eternally  operating  in  the  moral  world  a  law  of  com- 
pensation and  retribution  in  actual  degree  to  the  ex- 
tent of  obedience  or  disobedience. 

In  this  sense  of  course,  the  word  "law"  has  a  deeper 
significance  than  a  rule  or  dictum  prescribed  by  au- 
thority for  human  action.  It  means  rather  a  uniform 
order  of  sequence. 

Confirmation  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Lord's 
statement  to  Cain,  the  first  disobedient  son  in  recorded 
history,  "If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted? 
and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door." 
(Genesis  4:7.) 

It  is  also  stated  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith: 
"There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  decreed  in  heaven  before 
the  foundations  of  this  world,  upon  which  all  bless- 
ings are  predicated— 

"And  when  we  obtain  any  blessing  from  God,  it  is 
by  obedience  to  that  law  upon  which  it  is  predicated." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  130:20,  21.) 

That  Vermont  boy  could  not  give  out  such  a 
philosophical  statement  of  his  own  wisdom  and  leam- 
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ing,  —  it  came  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Eternal 
Being  who  is  our  Father. 

If  the  student  becomes  conscious  of  the  operation 
of  this  law,  the  teacher  may  implant  in  him  a  faith 
that  will  be  an  anchor  to  his  soul. 

Thoughts  Are  the  Seeds  of  Acts 

Thoughts  are  the  seeds  of  acts  and  precede  them. 
Mere  compliance  with  the  word  of  the  Lord  without 
a  corresponding  inward  desire  will  avail  but  little. 
Indeed,  such  outward  actions  and  pretending  phrases 
may  disclose  hypocrisy,  a  sin  that  Jesus  most  ve- 
hemently condemned.  "O  generation  of  vipers,"  he 
cried  on  one  occasion,  "how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak 
good  things?"  (Matthew  12:34.) 

The  Savior's  constant  desire  and  effort  were  to  im- 
plant in  the  mind  right  thoughts,  pure  motives,  noble 
ideals,  knowing  full  well  that  right  words  and  actions 
would  inevitably  follow.  He  taught,  and  modern 
physiology  and  psychology  confirm,  that  hate  and 
jealousy,  and  other  evil  passions,  destroy  a  man's 
physical  vigor  and  efficiency. 

No  man  can  disobey  the  word  of  God  and  not 
suffer  by  so  doing.  What  a  man  continually  thinks 
about  determines  his  actions  in  times  of  opportunity 
and  stress.  A  man's  reaction  to  his  appetites  and  im- 
pulses when  they  are  aroused  gives  the  measure  of 
that  man's  character.  In  these  reactions  are  revealed 
the  man's  power  to  govern,  or  his  forced  servility  to 
yield. 

Man  is  endowed  with  appetites  and  passions  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life  and  the  perpetuation  of  his 
kind.  These,  when  held  under  proper  subjection,  con- 
tribute to  happiness  and  comfort,  but  when  used  for 
mere  gratification,  lead  to  misery  and  moral  degrada- 
tion. 

In  this  day  when  modesty  is  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground, and  chastity  is  considered  an  outmoded  virtue, 
I  appeal  to  my  fellow  teachers  to  teach  youth  to  keep 
their  souls  unmarred  and  unsullied  from  this  sin,  the 
consequence  of  which  will  smite  and  haunt  them  inti- 
mately until  their  conscience  is  seared  and  their  char- 
acter sordid.  A  chaste,  not  a  profligate  life,  is  the  source 
of  virile  manhood.  It  is  the  crown  of  beautiful  woman- 
hood, a  contributing  factor  to  harmony  and  happiness 
in  family  life,  and  the  source  of  strength  and  perpetuity 
of  the  race. 

Self-restraint  Contributes  Much 

Health,  happiness,  peace  of  mind  and  character 
come  through  self-restraint.  It  is  significant  that  it 
was  on  the  Mount  of  Temptation  that  Christ  gained  a 
victory  over  the  tempter,  and  cried,  "Get  thee  hence. 


Satan:  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shaft  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  (Matthetv 
4:10.) 

The  only  thing  which  places  man  above  the  beast 
of  the  field  is  his  possession  of  spiritual  gifts.  Man's 
earthly  existence  is  but  a  test  as  to  whether  he  was 
concentrate  his  efforts,  his  mind,  his  soul,  upon  things 
which  will  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  gratification 
of  his  physical  instincts  and  passions,  or  whether  he 
will  make  as  his  life's  aims  and  purposes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  spiritual  qualities. 

It  is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  a  teacher  as  he 
appears  before  his  class  to  have  a  hopeful  attitude  and 
a  pleasing  appearance.  Our  boys  and  girls  yearn  for 
hope  and  faith.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  gloomy  and 
faithless.  You  know  the  destiny  of  truth,  and  the 
destiny  of  this  Church.  Radiate  hopefulness  and  faith 
in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  mankind,  and  the  salvation 
of  God's  children. 

What  would  the  Lord  be  without  His  children? 
What  good  would  the  earth  and  all  other  planets  be  if 
it  were  not  for  living  beings?  What  a  message  in  the 
divine  declaration:  ".  .  .  This  is  my  work  and  my  glory 
—  to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of 
man."  (Moses  1:39.) 

Let  the  teacher  radiate  confidence  and  faith  in 
what  he  teaches  and  cherish  an  abiding  assurance  that 
Truth  will  eventually  triumph. 

Meet  Class  with  a  Prayerful  Heart 

Meet  the  class  with  a  prayerful  heart.    No  matter 
how  well  prepared  you  may  be,  you  are  always  de- 
pendent upon  that  higher  influence.   Somebody,  some 
where  needs  your  word,  your  influence.   Pray  God  that 
you  will  radiate  it. 

Exemplify  in  daily  life  the  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  teachers  are  truly  sincere  in  their  desire  to  make 
character  a  true  aim  in  education,  to  awaken  faith  in 
God  and  a  desire  to  maintain  the  standards  of  the 
Church,  they  will  manifest  that  faith  and  sincerity  in 
daily  action.  They  will  be  what  they  expect  their 
students  to  become.  Otherwise,  their  teaching  becomes 
hollow  and  meaningless,  their  words  as  but  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 

To  live  an  upright  life,  to  conform  to  high  ethical 
standards,  is  the  responsibility  of  every  teacher. 

Leading  youth  to  know  God,  to  have  faith  in  his 
laws,  to  have  confidence  in  His  Fatherhood,  and  to 
find  solace  and  peace  in  His  love  —  this  is  the  greatest 
privilege,  the  most  sublime  opportunity  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Church. 
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Their  Green  Shoots 


U^avsuL  £L  (jJokomsL 


By  Howard  R.   Driggs 


f  AY  DAY  had  come  on  Saturday  with 
sunshine,  flowers  and  bird  songs 
and  balmy  air.  What  a  perfect  time  for 
an  outing  over  the  freshening  hills!  Boys 
and  girls  of  one  family  began  to  tease 
for  this  joyous  recreation. 

"Why  not  make  it  a  real  holiday  for 
our  Nebraska  cousins  and  all  the  rest  of 
us?"  asked  Frank.    These  relatives  had  just  arrived  in 
Utah  for  their  first  visit  to  the  state. 

"Would  you  and  your  two  boys  like  to  have  a  picnic 
with  us  at  Battle  Creek  Canyon,  Carrie?"  asked  Father. 
"It  is  only  two  miles  away." 

"Sounds  fine  to  me,  Ben,"  was  Cousin  Carrie's 
response.  Her  young  sons,  Roy  and  Bruce,  were  aglow 
with  thoughts  of  the  adventure. 

"All  right  youngsters,  get  ready,"  said  Father,  "I'll 
hitch  the  team  to  our  whitetop.' " 

"And  the  girls  will  help  me  get  the  lunch  baskets 
filled.  You  will  all  be  hungry,"  added  Mother. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Roscoe,  "and  we'll  dig  segoes 
to  help  out." 

"Segoes?"  echoed  Roy.  "What  are  segoes?" 
"Oh,  I  guess  they  don't  grow  back  East  where  you 
live,"  replied  Frank.  "They  are  something  like  little 
onions— only  not  so  biting.  They  are  sweet  and  good  to 
eat.  Rogcoe,  get  the  sharp  sticks  grandfather  made  for 
us.  We'll  show  you  how  to  dig  segoes.  We'll  let  you 
help  us  do  it."  The  Nebraska  lads  were  eager  for  the 
sport. 

Up  the  Unpaved  Road 

Soon  all  were  in  the  crowded  whitetop,  happy  as 
larks.  Up  the  unpaved  road  to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
they  went.  Then  in  the  shade  of  some  small  cotton- 
wood  and  box  elder  trees  they  made  their  picnic  camp. 
Battle  Creek,  clear  and  sparkling,  ran  close  by. 

Hardly  had  they  stopped,  before  the  excited  boys 
bounded  out  of  the  whitetop  and  started  over  the 
nearby  hills  to  dig  segoes.  It  wasn't  hard  to  find  the 
slender,  green  shoots  lifting  among  the  sagebrush. 
About  five  inches  below  these,  the  Utah  boys  kncAv, 
were  the  sego  lily  bulbs. 

Sometimes,  because  the  ground  was  stony,  it  wasn't 
easy  to  thrust  the  sharpened  hardwood  sticks  deeply 
enough  in  to  get  under  and  lift  out  the  bulb.  Most  of 
the  time,  however,  they  succeeded.  After  a  few  at- 
tempts, the  Eastern  boys  were  able  to  dig  them  out. 
Up  the  little  bulbs  kept  coming.  Then  the  boys  took 
time  to  strip  from  a  fe^v  the  thin,  brown  covering  and 
eat  the  white  part  beneath. 

"Why,  they  are  really  good,"  said  Roy,  and  Bruce 
agreed. 

Lunch  call  started  them  on  the  run  back  to  the 
picnic  party.    While  the  sandwiches,  cakes  and  other 


good  things  were  disappearing,  the  segoes  were  eaten 
too. 

"They  are  tasty,"  said  Cousin  Carrie.  "How  did  you 
learn  that  sego  bulbs,  as  you*  call  them,  are  good  to 
eat?" 

"Our  Indian  friends  told  us,"  replied  Father,  "and 
they  showed  us  when  and  how  to  get  this  good  food 
that  nature  stores  all  over  our  sage-covered  foothills. 

"It  was  in  the  spring  of  1853— just  after  we  had 
come  to  this  valley  from  Iowa— that  I  first  learned  about 
the  sego  lily.  Through  the  previous  winter  several 
families  of  Ute  Indians  had  made  their  camp  for  the 
'snowy  moons'  among  the  protecting  mountain  oak  and 
thick  willows  near  our  pioneer  village.  Just  before 
Christmas  a  boy  papoose  was  born  in  the  'wickiup'  of 
one  of  the  Indians  we  called  Curly.  Our  pioneer  moth- 
ers were  quick  to  make  little  gifts— some  good  food  and 
a  warm  blanket— to  the  mother  and  babe.  They  also 
shared  with  the  other  Indians  such  food  as  they  could 
spare. 

"When  sunny  spring  days  came,  we  saw  the  Indian 
mothers  and  children  out  on  these  hills  digging  sego 
bulbs.  They  were  happy  to  teach  our  women  and 
children  how  to  find  and  get  this  wholesome  food.  It 
was  welcomed  to  add  to  our  lessening  supplies.  At 
other  times,  since,  the  sego  has  been  helpful  to  other 
struggling  settlers.  Now,  with  the  food  supply  more 
plentiful,  sego  digging  is  done  mostly  by  our  lively 
boys  and  girls  for  good  fun." 

Good  Eating,  Too 

"Good  eating,  too,"  responded  Roscoe.  "I  like  segoes." 

"That  is  not  all  that  sego  lilies  give  to  us,"  added 

Mother.  "Every  year,  usually  in  good  time  for  Decora- 


Near  Pleasant  Grove's  Battle  Creek  Falls, 
the  boys  dug  for  sego  lilies. 
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tion  Day,  their  beautiful  blossoms  deck  our  hillsides. 
Children  love  its  pretty  cup  made  of  three  graceful 
petals.  These  are  generally  white,  sometimes  of  laven- 
der hue,  and  are  delicately  tinted  with  purple  and 
gold.  It  really  is  a  princess  among  our  wild  flowers." 

Saints  everywhere  today  remember  the  sego  lily 
for  its  timely  help  to  our  early,  provision-short  pioneers. 
All  admire  its  beauty  and  constancy.  Utah  in  gratitude 
has  made  the  sego  lily  its  official  state  flower.* 


Meet  Your  New  Board  Member 

By  Harold  Lundstrom 


HORACE  A.  CHRISTIANSEN 

WHETHER  you  ask  one  of  his 
employees,  one  of  his  ward 
members,  one  of  his 
neighbors,  or  even 
one  of  his  children, 
you'll  get  exactly  the 
same  answer  about 
Horace  A.  Christian- 
sen: "There  goes  a 
friendly  man,  a  man 
easy  to  approach,  a 
person  who  likes  and  enjoys  people." 
And  what  higher  compliment  can  be 
paid  to  a  man  than  to  say  —  as  it 
was  said  of  Ben  Adhem  —  "He  loved 
his  fellow  man." 

The  appointment  of  this  top  execu- 
tive of  the  Lang  Company,  one  of 
Utah's  largest  heavy  industries,  to 
the  Sunday  School  General  Board 
climaxes  a  lifetime  of  responsibilities 
and  service  to  the  Church.    These 


assignments  have  included  being  a 
bishop,  and  serving  three  times  as  a 
member  of  the  High  Council  in  two 
stakes. 

A  listing  of  these  various  services 
include:  assistant  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  bishop's  counselor, 
Sunday  School  superintendent  in  the 
Emerson  Ward;  Sunday  School 
teacher,  Yalecrest  Ward;  high  coun- 
cilor, Bonneville  Stake;  bishop  of  the 
Monument  Park  Ward;  back  on  the 
high  council  and  then  later  senior 
high  councilor  in  the  same  stake.  At 
the  time  of  his  call  to  the  General 
Board,  he  was  activity  counselor  in 
the  Parleys  Ward  Young  Men's  MIA. 

Time  was  —  when  family.  Church, 
and  business  demands  were  a  bit 
less  than  they  are  now  —  that  you 
could  find  Elder  Christiansen  with 
either  a  hunting  gun  or  a  fishing  pole 
in  his  hand  —  depending  on  the  sea- 
son  —   during  his   days   off.     Now, 


when  he  deliberately  avoids  being 
close  to  a  telephone  —  during  his 
hours  off  —  you'll  find  him  with  a 
golf  club  in  his  hands  on  one  of  the 
local  links. 

Right  now,  too,  you  might  find 
him  out  in  the  yard  with  his  three 
sons  cutting  and  threading  pipe  as 
they  install  their  new  sprinkling  sys- 
tem. Close  at  hand  you'll  find  Mrs. 
Ada  Sudweeks  Christiansen,  wife 
and  mother  of  these  Saturday  do-it- 
yourselfers,  offering  encouragement. 

Beside  her  will  be  Joyce,  their 
married  daughter,  who  dropped  by. 

Inside  their  gracious  home,  you'll 
find  an  extensive  collection  of  Church 
books,  one  of  his  pleasant  hobbies. 
And  a  look  in  one  of  the  closets  will 
show  a  rack  of  party  frocks  and  for- 
mal suits  —  attesting  to  the  Chris- 
tiansen's enjoyment  in  dancing,  en- 
tertaining, and  social  activities. 


TT  is  a  father's  duty  to  accustom  his 
■*■  son  to  act  rightly  on  the  latter's 
own  accord  rather  than  from  fear  of 
his  father's  condemnation. 

—IV.  Pavar. 


nr*HE  fundamental  defect  of  fathers 
is  they  want  their  children  to  be 
a  credit  to  them. 

—Bertrand  Russell. 


TT  behooves  a  father  to  be  blame- 
less, if  he  expects  his  son  to  be 
more  blameless  than  he  was  himself. 

—Plautus. 
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Ouestwn  Box 


Should  There  Be 


Advanced  Genealogical  Study: 


? 


Genealogical  Records,  indexes  for  Manuals,  Ward  Library,  Organ  or  Piano,  Separate  Faculty  Meetings 


What  After  Two-Year  Course? 

QOur  class  in  genealogy  is  made 
'  up  of  all  adults.  They  have  all 
been  in  that  class  for  several  years 
and  have  repeated  Course  No.  20, 
"Proving  Your  Pedigree."  Would  it 
he  all  right  for  them  to  devote  their 
time  to  working  on  their  genealogical 
records  each  Sunday? 

—Weiser  Stake. 

A.  The  Genealogical  Training 
class  is  a  two-year  course.  After  class 
members  have  completed  this  course, 
they  should  go  into  one  of  the  other 
adult  departments  in  the  Sunday 
School.  If  they  wish  to  continue  their 
genealogical  study,  then  they  should 
arrange  for  continued  study  with 
the  stake  or  ward  genealogical  com- 
mittee. This  advanced  study  should 
be  at  a  time  other  than  during  Sun- 
day School.  The  purpose  of  Sunday 
School  is  to  teach  the  Restored  Gos- 
pel. An  important  part  of  our  Gos- 
pel plan  is  vicarious  temple  work 
for  the  dead,  and  Sunday  School 
leaders  should  encourage  as  many 
adults  in  the  ward  or  branch  as  pos- 
sible to  take  the  two-year  genealog- 
ical course. 


Indexes  for  Manuals 

Q.  If  available,  I  would  like  in- 
dexes to  all  the  current  lesson  man- 
uals. Also,  indexes  of  previous  years' 
lessons. 

—Provo,  Utah. 

A.  There  are  no  indexes  for,  our 
lesson  manuals,  other  than  the  tables 
of  contents  that  appear  in  the  man- 
uals themselves.  However,  there  are 
indexes  available  to  The  Instructor, 
free  to  those  who  bind  the  magazine 
on  request  at  The  Instructor  oflFice, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


Library  for  All  Ward? 

Q.  Should  the  Sunday  School  li- 
brarian open  her  library  to  other 
teaching  organizations  in  the  ward? 

—Bear  Lake  ( Idaho )  Stake. 

A.  Under  the  ideal  situation,  the 
Sunday  School  library  would  serve 
as  the  ward  library  as  well.  How- 
ever, the  decision  as  to  whether  it 
serves  organizations  other  than  the 
Sunday  School  is  left  to  the  bishop. 
If  he  asks  that  the  Sunday  School 
library  serve  other  organizations, 
then  care  should  be  taken  that  dis- 
tribution and  collection  of  teaching 
aids  from  the  library  be  conducted 
through  an  orderly  system.  The  room 
serving  as  library  should  have  a  lock 
and  key.  No  one  should  be  permitted 
to  borrow  aids  from  the  library  ex- 
cept under  the  supervision  of  the 
librarian  or  an  assistant.  If  the  Sun- 
day School  library  does  become  the 
ward  library,  then  it  is  suggested 
that  an  assistant  librarian  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  each  organization, 
under  the  direction  of  the  librarian 
in  charge. 


Organ  or  Piano? 

Q.  Where  a  Junior  Sunday  School 
has  available  both  an  organ  and  a 
piano,  which  should  be  used? 

—Weiser  (Idaho)  Stake. 

A.  The  Church  Music  Committee 
recommends  that  wherever  possible 
an  organ  be  used  in  our  Church 
services.  This,  of  course,  is  true  in 
Junior  Sunday  School. 


Separate  Faculty  Meetings 

Q.  Our  Junior  Sunday  School  has 
been  holding  separate  faculty  meet- 
ings with  good  success.    Then  we 


were  told  that  our  faculty  meetings 
should  be  held  jointly  with  the  Sen- 
ior Sunday  School  faculty.  Which 
plan  does  the  General  Board  recom- 
mend? 

—St.  Joseph  (Arizona)  Stake. 

A.  The  Faculty  Meeting  serves  a 
twofold  purpose:  for  conducting 
Sunday  School  business  with  the 
faculty,  and  to  improve  teaching 
through  the  discussion  of  a  teacher 
training  topic  based  on  the  outlined 
lesson  in  The  Instructor. 

If  a  ward  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendency  feels  that  those  two  pur- 
poses can  be  achieved  best  by  hold- 
ing separate  faculty  meetings  for 
Junior  and  Senior  Sunday  School 
teachers,  then  there  is  no  objection. 
If  this  be  done,  then,  it  is  suggested 
that  occasionally  the  two  groups 
meet  together,  if  for  only  a  few  min- 
utes. Here  they  can  discuss  common 
problems  and  objectives  and  keep 
the  entire  organization  welded  to- 
gether. In  small  wards  particularly, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  ward 
Sunday  School  faculty  meetings  be- 
ing held  in  connection  with  the  ward 
leadership  meeting  conducted  by  the 
bishopric.  In  such  a  situation,  teach- 
ers of  all  teaching  organizations  of 
the  ward  may  receive  a  teacher  im- 
provement lesson  jointly  or  separate- 
ly in  two  groups :  one  for  teachers  of 
small  children  and  the  other  for 
teachers  of  older  children  and  adults. 
This  plan  may  be  preferred  by  the 
bishopric  where  many  ward  mem- 
bers have  multiple  Church  assign- 
ments. The  Sunday  School  General 
Board  has  no  objection  to  such  a 
plan. 


Editoh's  Note:  If  you  have  a  question  regard- 
ing   Sunday    School    procedure,    send    it    to; 
The  Question   Box,    The  Instructor  Editorial 
Dept.,  50  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.   Not 
all  answers    can   be  published  ■  in   the   magazine, 
but  each  inquiry  ■will  receive  a  written  reply. 
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Air  view  of  New  Zealand  temple  site  and  college  near  Hamilton  shows:  (1)  proposed 
temple  site;  (2)  mission  Hui  TauHall;  (3)  joinery  or  workshop;  (4)  faculty  homes; 
(5)  girls'  dormitories;  (6)  classroom  buildings;  (7)  site  of  administration  building; 
(  8 )  site  of  gymnasium,  auditorium,  swimming  pool,  and  cafeteria;  ( 9 )  boys'  dormitories; 
( 10 )  native  workers'  homes;  ( 11 )  lake;  and'  (12)  site  of  athletic  -field. 

"This  Is  the  Place " 


TTHE  newest  temple  site  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  is  situated  in  New  Zea- 
land, that  pasture-rich  area  consist- 
ing of  three  main  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

The  temple  site  was  designated 
earlier  this  year  by  President  David 
O.  McKay  during  his  historic  tour 
of  the  missions  of  the  Church  in 
those  far  -  flung  islands  extending 
from  the  Hawaiian  group  in  the 
north  to  Austraha  and  New  Zealand 
in  the  south. 

There  is  a  remarkable  story  behind 
the  selection  of  this  temple  site  in 
New  Zealand  —  a  modern  "This-is- 
the-place"  story.    Briefly,  this  is  it: 

Prior  to  President  McKay's  visit  to 
New    Zealand,    Elder    Wendell    B. 


With  the  proposed  build- 
ing of  a  new  temple.  New 
Zealand  again  demon- 
strates her  increasing  role 
in  affairs  of  the  South 
Pacific.  Maori  culture 
like  this  stick  dance  is 
also  spreading.  Here  BYU 
students  enjoy  the  dance- 
game. 


Mendenhall,  president  of  San  Joa- 
quin Stake  in  central  California,  had 
been  asked  to  select  several  likely 
spots  in  New  Zealand  where  a  tem- 
ple might  be  built. 

Several  Areas  for  Consideration 

President  Mendenhall  located 
some  areas  for  consideration.  Then, 
one  day  as  he  was  driving  his  car, 
he  came  to  another  spot.  It  appealed 
to  him  differently  from  any  of  the 
others.  It  was  atop  a  beautiful  hill 
overlooking  the  LDS  New  Zealand 
College  near  Hamilton  ( approxi- 
mately three  miles  to  the  south.) 
Hamilton  is  on  North  Island  and  is 
roughly  75  miles  south  of  Auckland 
where  the  Church  mission  headquar- 
ters for  New  Zealand  is  established. 

President  Mendenhall  returned  to 
the  hill  at  daybreak  the  following 
morning.    He  took  some  pictures. 

Approximately  ten  days  later  Pres- 
ident McKay  arrived  in  New  Zea- 
land. He  arrived  at  the  Church  col- 
lege near  Hamilton  after  dark.  Early 
the  next  morning  his  party  began 
the  drive  to  look  over  possible  tem- 
ple sites.  The  car  rolled  up  over 
the  hill.  A  gate  was  opened,  and 
the  party  moved  into  the  paddock. 
Then  they  drove  to  the  spot  that  had 
so  much  impressed  Elder  Menden- 
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hall.  Three  oi  the  five  brethren  in 
the  car  got  out  on  the  right  side.  The 
remaining  two,  President  McKay 
and  Elder  Mendenhall,  emerged 
from  the  left  side. 

Tall,  erect  and  white-haired  Presi- 
dent McKay,  looking  every  inch  the 
prophet  he  is,  took  President  Men- 
denhall by  the  arm.  They  walked 
"about  15  or  20  paces"  from  the  car. 
President  McKay  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. "What  do  you  think?"  he 
asked. 

"This  Is  the  Place  .  .  ." 

Then  President  McKay  looked 
over  the  area.  His  eyes  stopped  on 
the  beautiful  hill.  "This  is  the  place 
where  the  temple  should  be,"  he 
said. 

"This  statement  confirmed  the 
thing  w^hich  was  in  my  heart,"  Presi- 
dent Mendenhall  later  told  a  Gen- 
eral Priesthood  Meeting  of  the 
Church  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle. 

A  week  later,  President  McKay 
returned  to  the  spot.  As  he  walked 
away,  President  Mendenhall  related, 
"he  knew  the  House  of  the  Lord  was 


called  the  third,  who  was  fishing. 
They  also  called  their  sister,  in  an- 
other community.  They  called  for 
their  mother,  and  all  went  into  town. 
By  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  they 
had  decided  to  sell  the  property. 

Elders  Biesinger  and  Mendenhall 
had  previously  gone  over  the  prop- 
erty very  thoroughly  and  placed  a 
valuation  on  it  by  breaking  it  up 
into  a  number  of  acres  and  lots. 

In  conversation  with  the  attorney, 
"he  overpriced  the  property  con- 
siderably." They  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  the  attorney  for  about  an 
hour,  then  he  said:  "Would  you  be 
willing  to  consider  this  purchase  if 
I  break  this  property  down  my  way 
and  arrive  at  its  valuation?"  The 
Latter-day  Saint  representatives  an- 
swered, "Yes." 

Exactly  the  Same  Figure 

The  attorney  figured.  Then  he 
passed  his  paper  to  Elders  Biesinger 
and  Mendenhall.  Surprisingly,^  his 
figure  was  exactly  "to  the  penny"  the 
same  as  that  of  the  two  Latter-day 
Saint  representatives. 


in  New  Zealand 


to  be  erected  upon  this  particular 
pot." 

But  the  site  did  not  belong  to  the 
Church.  It  was,  however,  situated 
between  two  plots  of  ground  owned 
by  the  Church.  The  site  was  owned 
by  three  brothers,  a  sister,  and  their 
mother.  President  Mendenhall  had 
approached  them  before.  They  had 
indicated  they  did  not  wish  to  sell. 

One  day  as  President  McKay's 
party  was  leaving  the  college,  the 
three  brothers  approached  the  Presi- 
dent's car.  They  said  that  they 
wished  to  talk  to  President  Menden- 
hall. The  brothers  talked  with  him 
while  President  McKay  walked  away 
to  a  nearby  house.  "President  Men- 
denhall, we  have  decided  we  do  not 
want  to  sell  the  property  at  all;  but 
after  President  McKay  has  finished 
his  tour,  will  you  come  and  see  us? " 
one  of  the  brothers  asked. 

The  day  after  President  McKay's 
departure.  President  Mendenhall  re- 
turned to  see  the  brothers.  Their 
last  name  was  Murray.  This  time 
he  was  accompanied  by  Elder 
George  R.  Biesinger,  in  charge  of 
Church  construction  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  two  elders  and  the  two 
Murray  brothers  sat  on  the  hill  and 
chatted.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the 
brothers  suggested  that  they  visit  an 
attorney.    The  two  Murray  brothers 


By  five-thirty  that  evening  the  sale 
papers  had  been  signed.  But  the 
contract  had  to  pass  through  the  land 
court  and  aggregation  courts  to  de- 
termine whether  the  government 
would  approve  the  purchase. 

Already  the  brethren  had  visited 
the  House  of  Parliament.  President 
McKay  and  his  party  had  visited  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Elder  Men- 
denhall and  others  had  visited  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Maori  Affairs 
and  others. 

The  Aggregation  Court  had  turned 
down  the  purchase.  The  Minister 
did  not  know  of  this  action,  how- 
ever, the  Latter-day  Saint  repre- 
sentatives escorted  him  to  the  temple 
site.  "It  will  take  about  two  weeks 
to  determine  whether  we  will  ap- 
prove this  purchase  or  not,"  the  Min- 
ister said.  After  the  Minister  had 
been  shown  around  the  buildings 
under  construction  at  the  Church 
college,  he  said:  "Mr.  Mendenhall, 
what  are  your  intentions  concerning 
this  school?   Is  it  for  Maoris  only?" 

Elder  Mendenhall  repHed:  "No 
sir,  Mr.  Corbett.  This  school  is  for 
Maoris  and  Pakihas  (English)  alike. 
We  believe  in  developing  the  Maori 
people  to  the  highest  standard  of 
any  people  in  this  land." 

"That  is  the  very  policy  I  believe 
in,"  the  Minister  replied. 
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As  the  car  drove  through  the  gate, 
the  Minister  turned  to  President 
Mendenhall.  "Will  you  please  take 
this  dictation?"  Mr.  Corbett  asked. 
The  Latter-day  Saint  took  a  pad 
from  his  pocket.  Then  the  Minister 
said  something  like  this:  "Received 
personal  assurance  this  day  from 
the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Maori 
Affairs  that  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment will  not  oppose  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  property." 

The  transaction  was  closed.  The 
temple  site  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Church.  It  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  another  House  of  the  Lord 
.  .  .  another  edifice  to  testify  to  the 
world  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Master 
has  truly  been  restored  to  the  earth. 

Consistent  tlirougfiout 
t/ie    World 

By  Royden  G.  Derrick 

N  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  a  recent  Sun- 
day as  my  wife  and  I  were  climb- 
ing the  stairs  to  the  top  floor  of  a 
five-story  business  flat  to  attend 
Church  with  the  Saints,  I  wondered 
what  we  were  about  to  find.  We 
had  been  advised  by  mission  head- 
quarters in  London  that  no  mission- 
aries are  stationed  in  Dublin,  and 
mission  authorities  visit  there  only 
once  every  six  months.  Were  we  to 
hear  the  true  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel preached  or  were  we  to  hear  a 
departure  therefrom?  Would  the 
meeting  be  conducted  properly  or 
would  pomp  and  ceremony  enter 
into  the  service? 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  met 
Church  members  and  were  thrilled 
to  enjoy  a  visit  in  a  Sunday  School 
that  was  conducted  like  any  other 
branch  or  ward  of  the  Church. 
Furthermore,  in  this  town  so  infre- 
quently visited  by  missionaries  or 
by  mission  authorities,  the  very 
same  Sunday  School  lesson  was 
taught  as  was  taught  in  our  ward  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  that  same  day. 
The  sister  who  presented  the  lesson 
did  so  in  an  unusually  splendid  man- 
ner, equally  as  well  as  our  better 
taught  classes  in  other  areas  of  the 
Church. 

After  the  meeting  I  came  to  real- 
ize that  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  this  Church  lies  in  the  consistency 
of  preaching  the  same  Gospel  prin- 
ciples, carrying  the  same  message 
to  the  various  age  groups  on  the 
same  Sunday,  and  conducting  Sun- 
day School  in  a  consistent  manner 
throughout  the  world. 

*Member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
General  Board. 
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They  Painted 


With  Understanding  Brushes 


By  Ramona   W.   Cannon 


HARRY  ANDERSON 
He  skillfully  characterizes. 

'T'HE  colored  pictures  to  be  used  as 
center  spreads  in  The  Instructor 
for  the  next  eight  months  will  prove 
a  sheer  delight  to  Sunday  School  pu- 
pils, teachers  and  parents.  The  paint- 
ings are  of  children  —  lovely,  charm- 
ing, modern,  natural  children. 

An  unusual  kind  of  harmony  has 
been  attained  in  these  pictures;  for 
the  young  fry  are  all  doing  what  they 
love  to  do,  and  strangely  enough, 
that  is  precisely  what  parents  and 
teachers  love  to  have  them  do.  The 
subjects  are  enjoying  reading,  or  are 
playing  together,  noting  animal  be- 
havior, observing  summer  flowers,  or 
reveling  in  winter  sports. 

This  harmony  between  adults  and 
children  represents  a  type  of  posi- 
tive psychology  being  stressed  to- 
day: children  can  enjoy  doing  what 
they  ought  to  do  -  what  is  healthful, 
wholesome,  considerate,  just,  courte- 
ous. 

The  activities  in  which  our  pic- 
ture boys  and  girls  are  engaged  may 
be  playful,  poetic,  practical,  imag- 
inative, but  all  are  conducive  to  spir- 
itual, healthful,  or  socially-minded 
attitudes. 

These  pictures  were  not  created 
for  The  Instructor  by  Latter-day 
Saint  artists;  yet,  one  might  think 
they  had  been  so.  For  if  "man  is  that 
he  might  have  joy,"  how  much  more 
true  this  is  of  children!  All  of  these 
boys  and  girls  are  having  joy. 

This  series,  entitled  "Happy  Child- 
hood," was  prepared  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  by 
three  artists.  The  pictures  are  printed 
in  six  lovely  colors  by  the  Ketter- 
linus  Lithographic  Manufacturing 
Co.  Permission  for  their  use  was 
kindly  given  The  Instructor  by  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  artists  who  created  these  chil- 
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dren,  each  of  whom  seems  to  be  so 
completely  alive  and  "one  of  us," 
are  contemporary  American  portrait 
painters  of  high  rating. 

Harry  Anderson 

Harry  Anderson  is  one  of  this 
country's  outstanding  painters  of 
children.  He  studied  art  in  Chicago, 
and  his  work  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  most  prominent  galleries  and 
has  appeared  in  the  leading  maga- 
zines. His  amazing  skill  in  using 
opaque  water  colors  —  an  original 
technique  —  has  brought  him  ac- 
claim in  both  critical  and  popular 
circles.  This,  however,  is  secondary 
to  his  skill  in  characterization.  Note 
the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the 
boys  in  the  picture  for  this  month, 
"You  Win." 

Ariane  Beigneux 

Ariane  Beigneux  was  born  in  Rox- 
bury,  Conn.,  of  parents  who  had 
come  to  America  from  France. 

At  an  early  age  she  studied  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New 
York  City,  She  received  a  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Scholarship  and  expected 
to  go  to  Europe  on  it,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  World  War 
IL 


ARIANE  BEIGNEUX 
She  paints  them  in  portrait  style. 


LAWRENCE  WILBUR 
His  sons  have  been  models. 


So  she  painted  portraits  in  New 
York.  Many  of  them  were  of  service- 
men. She  has  done  advertising  art 
and  calendar  work. 

Her  first  interest  was  to  paint  chil- 
dren, and  her  commercial  work  us- 
ually involves  children  painted  in 
portrait  style.  She  now  travels  a 
number  of  states,  staying  to  make 
portraits  as  she  goes. 

Married  recently  to  WiUiam  Mc- 
Hale,  a  television  art  director,  she 
honeymooned  in  Europe  with  him 
for  two  months. 

Lawrence  Wilbur 

Lawrence  Wilbur  who  painted  the 
second  picture  "Hi  There  .  .  ."  comes 
from  Omaha,  Neb.  He  studied  sev- 
eral years  at  the  Art  Students' 
League  of  New  York  under  Luis 
Mora,  DuMond,  Henri,  and  Way- 
man  Adams. 

Besides  being  a  commercial  adver- 
tising artist,  he  has  done  many  sea- 
scapes. He  is  now  concentrating  on 
portraiture.  He  lives  and  works  in 
North  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

The  Wilburs  have  two  sons  who 
have  been  the  models  for  many  of 
the  artist's  pictures. 
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The  results  of  Brent  Dahl's 
enlistment  activities  are 
viewed  by  his  teacher  Fay 
Millerberg  and  Sunday 
School  Superintendent  B. 
R.  Godfrey  of  the  Midvale 
Second  Ward,  East  Jordan 
(Utah)  Stake. 


Photo  by  Claudell  Johnson. 


He  Makes  "Should -be"  Students 

ACTIVE 


By  Harold  Lundstrom 


'J'WELVE-YEAR-OLD  Brent  Dahl 
is  one  of  those  persons  who,  out 
of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  dynamic 
drive,  can  somehow,  transcend  skill 
and  routine  into  burning,  memorable 
accomplishment. 

What  did  this  young  member  of 
the  East  Jordan  Stake  do  to  merit 
Church-wide  attention?  In  a  word, 
under  his  leadership  the  average  at- 
tendance of  his  class  was  increased 
from  ten  to  nearly  forty  boys  and 
girls. 

Brent  was  called  in  by  his  bishop 


and  set  apart  as  the  enlistment  of- 
ficer for  the  Course  Nine  Class  in 
the  East  Midvale  (Utah)  Second 
Ward  Sunday  School.  With  his 
teacher,  Fay  Millerberg,  Brent  ob- 
tained the  names  of  all  the  11-year- 
olds  who  were  members  of  the  ward 
from  the  Sunday  School  secretary 
and  the  ward  clerks. 

With  this  list  of  names  of  "should- 
be"  fellow  students,  Brent  faced  his 
class  the  following  Sunday  morning. 
He  not  only  assigned  each  of  the 
nine  members  present  one  person  to 


be  brought  to  Sunday  School  the 
next  Sunday,  but  also  he  challenged 
them  not  to  forget  that  this  was 
more  than  a  perfunctory  assignment. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

If  the  member  did  his  best  but 
still  was  unsuccessful  in  recruiting  to 
activity  his  or  her  assigned  person, 
then  the  name  was  given  to  another. 
Brent  realized,  after  all,  that  there 
must  be  someone  in  their  class  who 
( Concluded  on  page  171. ) 
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Suggested  Lesson  for 
Stake  Conference  Sunday- 
Third  Quarter 

Have  You 

the  Courage 

To  Act  Your 

Belief? 


By  Melha  Glade' 


( To  the  Teacher :  This  presentation  is  sug- 
gested for  a  uniform  lesson  to  be  used  in 
Senior  Sunday  School  on  Stake  Conference 
Sunday  during  the  third  quarter  of  1955. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
classes  will  use  the  regular  lessons  for  that 
Sunday.  The  ward  superintendent  should 
have  determined  in  advance  the  number  of 
Sunday  School  classes  that  will  be  held  on 
Stake  Conference  Sunday  so  that  the  teach- 
er will  be  able  to  plan  in  advance  for  a 
particular  age  group. 

It  is  not  intended  that  any  teacher  will 
follow  this  outline  in  detail.  The  material 
should  be  adapted  to  the  situation  by  the 
teacher  and  supplemented  by  his  own  find- 
ings and  study.  However,  the  objective  as 
stated  should  be  followed.) 

Objectiye 

To  bring  to  realization  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  lives  of  Latter- 
day  Saint  people;  that  through  un- 
derstanding the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  each  may  act  according  to 
conviction  and  thus  attain  the  high- 
est form  of  personal  freedom. 

Development  of  Theme 

/^AN  you  say  in  truth  and  in  very 
deed:  "I  know  this  is  the  thing 
for  me,  and  I  must  have  the  courage 
to  do  it." 

Then  assuredly  in  exercising  wis- 
dom in  learning  to  live  with  con- 
ditions, an  individual  gains  great 
strength  in  so  doing. 

This  kind  of  courage  has  some- 
times been  called  moral  courage.  It 
calls  for  the  ability  to  stand  firmly 
in  defense  of  truth  and  justice.  It 
calls  for  interest  in  and  performance 

"Member  of  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Gen- 
eral Board. 


i'*:- 


Despite  Judas  and  knowing  full  well  his  fate,  Jesus  answered  with  courage,  "I 

am  he." 


culminating  in  the  ultimate  good  of 
all. 

In  our  world  today,  there  is  great 
need  for  moral  courage.  Freedom 
from  restricting  personal  habits  of 
gratification  in  respect  to  food  or 
drink;  freedom  from  narrow  interests 
in  business  transactions,  when  the 
advantage  is  gained  by  selfish  means; 
freedom  to  see  one's  position  and 
responsibility  for  establishing  justice. 

There  are  many  demands  upon  in- 
dividuals every  day  for  a  kind  of 
thinking  that  is  unyielding  and  un- 
wavering, that  stands  forth  boldly  for 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Free- 
dom from  bias  of  every  kind  fortifies 
and  strengthens  every  Latter-day 
Saint  who  remains  loyal  to  his  con- 
victions. 

When  one  becomes  enlisted  in  a 
great  cause,  the  life  of  that  individual 
is  enhanced  many  times.  When  one 
identifies  oneself  humbly  and  sin- 
cerely with  the  cause  of  human  sal- 
vation, one's  decisions  and  actions 
exemplify  a  clarity  of  purpose  that 
brings  the  greatest  personal  reward 
and  happiness. 


"Wherefore  take  unto  you  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  dav, 
and  having  done  all,  to  stand. 

"And  for  me,  that  utterance  may 
be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  open 
my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the 
mystery  of  the  gospel. 

"For  which  I  am  an  ambassador— 
that  therein  I  may  speak  boldly,  as  I 
ought  to  speak."  (Ephesians  6:13, 19, 
20.) 

Finest  Portrayal  of  Courage 

The  finest  portrayal  of  moral  cour- 
age in  the  history  of  mankind  was 
Jesus'  denunciation  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  the 
ensuing  incidents  which  finally  led 
to  his  crucifixion.  The  final  test  of 
courage  came  that  night  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane  when  He  sub- 
mitted to  arrest  without  physical  re- 
sistence. 

"Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  uii  - 
to  a  place  called  Gethsemane,  and 
saith  unto  the  disciples,  Sit  ye  here, 
while  I  go  and  pray  yonder. 
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"Then  cometh  he  to  his  disciples, 
and  saith  unto  them  .  .  . 

"Rise,  let  us  be  going:  behold,  he 
is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me." 
(Matthew  26:36,  45,  46.) 

"When  Jesus  had  spoken  these 
words,  he  went  forth  with  his  dis- 
ciples over  the  brook  Cedron,  .  .  . 

"Judas  then,  having  received  a 
band  of  men  and  officers  from  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  cometh 
thither  with  lanterns  and  torches  and 
weapons. 

"Jesus  therefore,  knowing  all 
things  that  should  come  upon  him, 
went  forth,  and  said  unto  them. 
Whom  seek  ye? 

"They  answered  him,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  I 
am  he.  And  Judas  also,  which  be- 
trayed him,  stood  with  them. 

"As  soon  then  as  he  had  said  unto 
them,  I  am  he,  they  went  backward, 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

"Then  asked  he  them  again, 
Whom  seek  ye?  And  they  said,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth, 

"Jesus  answered,  I  have  told  you 
that  I  am  he:  if  therefore  ye  seek 


me,  let  these  go  their  way:"  (John 
18:1,3-8.) 

Other  references  demonstrating 
the  courage  of  Jesus  may  be  found 
as  follows:  John  10:23-39;  Mark  14: 
26-50;  Luke  22:39-53. 

Disciples  Exemplified  Courage 

Great  moral  courage  was  also  ex- 
emplified by  the  disciples.  "Yet  if 
any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him 
not  be  ashamed;  but  let  him  glorify 
God  on  this  behalf."  (I  Peter  4:16.) 

The  opportunities  for  an  expres- 
sion of  sincerity  today  are  to  be 
found  replete  with  need  for  single- 
ness of  purpose.  Unflinching  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
can  motivate  action  that  has  true 
worth  and  is  directed  toward  the 
ultimate  good  of  mankind. 

One's  Allegiance 

The  late  Dean  Milton  Bennion  was 
interested  primarily  in  his  students 
and  character  of  their  thinking.  This 
may  be  illustrated  from  a  brief  con- 
versation as  reported  in  The  Instruc- 
tor  (May,   1953).    There  is   some- 


times prevalent  a  tendency  toward 
careless  thinking  in  terms  of  one's 
allegiance. 

Bennion:  "Is  it  right  for  one  to 
take  advantage  of  another  in  com- 
petitive business?" 

Student:  "Yes,  if  he  plays  by  the 
rules  of  the  game  (the  law),  for  that 
is  the  American  way  and  everybody 
does  it." 

Bennion :  "Then  if  it  were  a  custom 
in  America  to  steal  calves  and  there 
was  no  law  against  it,  would  it  be 
right  for  me  to  steal  a  calf?" 

Student:  "Well,  I  hardly  think  that 
would  be  right." 

Bennion:  "Well,  who  should  de- 
cide whether  it  is  right  to  steal 
calves,  you,  yourself,  or  the  American 
people?" 

Student:  "I  confess,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that." 

The  pathway  to  a  just  decision  is 
a  direct  one.  The  impetus  for  judg- 
ment arises  out  of  one's  convictions. 
The  power  of  the  Gospel  can  bring 
great  depth  of  feeling  into  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  people. 

"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he:  .  .  ."  (Proverbs  2S:7.) 


HE  MAKES  "SHOULD-BE"  STUDENTS  ACTIVE 
( Concluded  from  page  169. ) 


could  kindle  the  spark  of  interest 
in  Miss  or  Master  Stay  A.  Way.  It 
turned  out,  too,  that  sometimes  — 
more  frequently  than  not  —  that  the 
only  person  who  could  strike  that 
spark  was  Brent  himself.  If  the  ab- 
sentee didn't  respond  after  a  home 
call  or  two  or  a  couple  of  telephone 
calls,  he  continued  his  missionary 
labor  of  selling  the  class  and  its 
wonderful  teacher  and  her  impor- 
tant message  on  the  campus  of  his 
school. 


Maybe  they  couldn't  properly  be 
called  "street  meetings,"  but  they 
were  at  least  curbstone  sessions. 
And  they  were  held  at  all  hours  — 
before  school,  between  classes,  re- 
cess, noon,  or  after  school.  The  time 
and  the  place  were  not  considered. 
What  was  important  to  Brent  was 
that  he  drive  the  invitation  home  ef- 
fectively. His  goal  was  to  see  that 
every  candidate  was  in  attendance 
in  Sunday  School. 

Brent    reviewed     enlistment    ac- 


complishments and  failures  nearly 
every  Sunday  morning  for  a  minute 
before  Sister  Millerberg  took  over 
the  class  period  for  presentation  of 
the  lesson. 

Recently  the  class  had  reached 
such  proportions  in  size  that  it  was 
divided. 

Brent,  son  of  Elder  and  Mrs.  Con- 
rad Dahl,  can  well  look  with  both 
pride  and  satisfaction  on  his  out- 
standing missionary  work— a  mighty 
work  for  a  boy  of  12. 


I 


call  upon  you,  ye  Latter  -  day 
Saints,  to  repent  of  your  iniqui- 
ties, and  keep  the  Sabbath  day 
holy.  Set  it  aside  as  a  day  of  rest,  a 
day  of  meeting  together  to  perform 
your  sacraments  and  listen  to  the 
words  of  life,  and  thus  be  found 
keeping  the  commandments,  and 
setting  a  good  example  before  your 
children. 

—Pres.  John  Taylor. 


l^AITH  makes  the  discords  of  the 
present    the    harmonies    of    the 
future. 


—Robert  Collyer. 


TJ  is  the  will,  and  not  the  gift  that 
makes  the  giver. 

—Lessing. 


T  am  grateful  that  we  have  the 
Church  and  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  earth  today.  We  have  that  spir- 
itual strength  and  power;  and  I 
humbly  pray,  Latter-day  Saints  and 
people  of  the  world,  that  we  will 
come  to  realize  that  the  only  great- 
ness that  can  be  evolved  is  through 
the  development  of  spiritual 
strength. 

—Elder  John  Longden, 
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"lATHATEVER  may  have  been  Jo- 
seph  Smith's  lack  of  natural 
ability,  one  thing  is  quite  certain, 
that  the  peculiar  discipline  to  which 
he  was  subjected  in  these  early 
days  was  of  such  a  character  that 
he  learned  that  strict  obedience  and 
faithfulness  to  duty  were  the  most 
essential  requisites  to  an  acceptance 
with  God;  this  fitted  him  for  the 
work  that  he  subsequently  did. 

—Lucy  Smith. 

■T^HERE  are  no  bargain  days  for 
salvation. 

—Virgil  B.  Smith. 
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Down  through  the  various  Gospel  dispensations 
since  Adam,  there  have  always  been  the  essen- 
tials prescribed  by  Joseph  Smith  for  the  kingdom 
of  God. 


^ixtk  ^y^rt 


(5Wi 


iE  believe  in  the  same 
J  organization  that  ex- 
isted in  the  Primitive 
Church,  viz.,  apostles, 
prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evange- 
lists, etc." 

By  the  term  "Primitive  Church," 
reference  is  made  to  that  which  is 
ancient  or  old  and  dating  back  to 
earher  times.  "The  Church"  as  it  is 
used  frequently,  but  loosely,  with 
reference  to  professors  of  various  be- 
liefs, has  two  diflFerent  meanings.  It 
may  mean  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian worshippers  everywhere,  or  it 
may  refer  to  any  specific  religious 
society  or  body. 

"The  Church"  as  spoken  of  in  the 
scriptures  had  a  more  significant 
meaning.  The  "Primitive  Church" 
has  reference  to  the  organization  of 
the  followers  of  the  Master  who  had 
submitted  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  by  which  they  became  mem- 
bers, which  ordinances  were  admin- 
istered by  men  vested  with  divine 
authority  and  power  from  on  high. 
As  to  other  terms  referring  to  tSis 
organization,  the  Lord  has  given  us 
a  revelation  as  follows:  ".  .  .  be  pre- 
pared for  the  days  to  come,  in  the 
which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come 
...  to  meet  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  is  set  up  on  the  earth.  Where- 
fore, may  the  kingdom  of  God  go 
forth,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  come, .  .  ."  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 65:5,  6.)  Here  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  made  synonymous 
with  the  kingdom  of  God  which  par- 
allels a  similar  organization  in  heav- 
en. 

Now  there  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions raised  by  this  declaration  of 
our  faith  with  reference  to  Church 
organization:  (1)  Was  the  Gospel 
upon  the  earth  and  an  organization 
of  his  people  before  the  Savior's 
time?    (2)    If    His    "kingdom"    as 
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of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

above  defined  was  upon  the  earth 
before  the  Meridian  of  Times,  what 
sort  of  an  organization  was  it?  (3) 
What  officers  and  authority  are  nec- 
essary in  the  kingdom  of  God? 

That  these  questions  are  vital  to 
the  declaration  of  our  faith  is  evi- 
denced by  the  statement  of  a  thinker 
of  more  than  a  century  ago  and  the 
question  of  a  missionary.  The  mis- 
sionary asked,  "How  can  we  claim 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
gospel  were  upon  the  earth  before 
the  time  of  the  Savior  when  there 
were  no  apostles  before  that  time?" 
The  thinker  declared:  "I  would  be- 
lieve in  a  religion  if  it  existed  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  but  when  I 
consider  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Mo- 
hammed, I  no  longer  believe."  (Na- 
poleon I.) 

From  the  earliest  scriptural  rec- 
ords, we  find  there  declared  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
and  that  the  essential  ordinances 
here  performed  by  which  all  of  our 
Father's  children  might  gain  eternal 
life  and  become  the  "sons  and 
daughters"  of  God  by  adoption  unto 
His  kingdom,  which  is  to  gain  eternal 
life. 

But  besides  the  Gospel  from  the 
beginning  there  must  needs  be  some 
organization  having  authority  to  ad- 
minister these  Gospel  ordinances  and 
to  teach  these  principles.  The  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  has  given  us  a 
clear-cut  declaration  with  reference 
to  this  matter:  "Where  there  is  no 
kingdom  of  God  there  is  no  salva- 
tion. What  constitutes  the  kingdom 
of  God?  Where  there  is  a  prophet, 
a  priest,  or  a  righteous  man  unto 
whom  God  gives  His  oracles,  there 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God."  (DHC  Peri- 
od 1,  Vol.  V,  pages  256-7.) 

Down  through  the  various  Gospel 
dispensations  since  Adam,  there  have 
been  always  the  essentials  prescribed 
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by  Joseph  Smith  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  In  the  beginning,  that 
government  was  patriarchal;  then  in 
the  days  of  the  Prophet  Samuel,  the 
children  of  Israel  were  governed  by 
judges,  and  followed  thereafter  by 
kings  chosen  and  authorized  by  di- 
vine appointment.  The  organization 
set  up  by  the  Master  was  apparently 
more  complete  than  formerly  and 
undoubtedly  was  the  pattern  of  or- 
ganization to  be  followed  thereafter 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  He  set 
up  a  similar  organization  among  the 
Nephites  on  the  Western  Continent. 
In  the  dispensation  in  which  we 
live,  the  Dispensation  of  the  Fulness 
of  Times,  there  was  to  be,  as  Peter 
declared:  "a  restitution  of  all  things 
.  .  .  etc."  which  unquestionably  im- 
plies the  essentials  of  organization 
and  authority  in  all  former  dispensa- 
tions as  well  as  teachings  and  ordi- 
nances. 

The  Lord  declared  that  in  this  last 
dispensation  there  shall  be  "...  a 
whole  and  complete  and  perfect 
union,  and  welding  together  of  dis- 
pensations, and  keys,  and  powers, 
and  glories  .  .  .  from  the  days  of 
Adam.  .  .  ."  (Doctrine  &  Covenants 
128:18.) 

In  Elder  James  L.  Barker's  schol- 
arly writings  on  the  apostasy.  The 
Divine  Church,  Vol.  1,  page  76,  he 
uses  a  unique  illustration  to  dem- 
onstrate the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  ancient  scriptures  and  the  im- 
portance of  modem  revelation.  "If 
a  scientist  were  in  possession  of 
fragments  only  of  a  scientific  instru- 
ment, with  many  parts  lacking,  he 
would  be  unable  to  reconstruct  the 
instrument.    However,  if  after  hav- 
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ing  studied  the  fragments,  he  were 
given  a  complete  instrument,  in  per- 
fect condition,  he  would  be  able  to 
identify  each  fragment  with  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  perfect  in- 
strument." 

So  it  is  with  the  fragmentary  rec- 
ord in  the  Bible  concerning  the  or- 
ganization which  existed  in  the 
Primitive  Church.  We  are  able  by 
reading  the  Bible  to  identify  every 
priesthood  office  existing  in  the 
Restored  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
modern  revelation,  giving  us  the 
complete  organization,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  how  the  or- 
ganization functioned  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  Church  officers  to  each 
other. 

One  of  the  errors  into  which  men, 
unguided  by  revelation,  have  fallen 
today  is  to  confuse  terms  used  in 
the  Bible  describing  the  duties  and 
nature  of  various  callings  in  the 
Church  with  the  proper  titles  by 
which  priesthood  offices  were  desig- 
nated. Hence  such  words  as  pastors, 
evangelist,  ministers,  overseer,  fa- 
ther over  the  flock  (a  term  applied 
to  bishops  and  applied  in  apostate 
churches  with  titles  which  mean  fa- 
ther) were  often  used  in  reference 
to  duties  rather  than  to  designate  an 
office  of  the  priesthood.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  "perfect  model,"  to 
use  Elder  Barker's  illustration,  by 
which  we  know  how  the  Church  was 
to  be  organized  and  how  it  was  to 
function. 

Our  "Sixth  Article  of  Faith"  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  organization  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  but  another 
testimony  of  the  divinity  of  this 
latter-day  work. 


*The  sixth  of  a  series  on  the  Articles  of  Faith 
by  members  of  the  First  Presidency  and  Council 
of  the  Twelve,  written  especially  for  The  In- 
structor. 
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Notes  from  the  Field 


Ward  Organist  at  Nine! 


Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


Talented  Young  Organist 

'TEN-YEAR-OLD  Kathleen  Wood 
has  been  assistant  organist  for  the 
Boise  9th  Ward,  Boise  (Idaho)  Stake, 
for  a  year.  Bom  in  Honohilu,  T.  H., 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Brother  and 
Sister  Sylvan  B.  Wood. 

She  began  taking  music  lessons  at 
age  5.  When  she  was  7  she  played 
the  "Kinder  Concerto."  She  has  re- 
ceived a  superior  rating  at  the  Na- 
tional Federation  Festivals.  She  has 
played  in  two  ensemble  concerts, 
and  has  been  accompanist  for  her 
room  at  school  for  two  years.  Marie 
Cain  Gorton,  her  music  teacher,  re- 
ports that  Kathleen  has  superior 
talent. 


Achieves  While  Waiting 

VITHILE  awaiting  her  21st  birth- 
day  in  order  that  she  might  be 
baptized,  Pauline  Sullivan,  Hastings 
Branch,  Hawkes  Bay  District  in  the 
New  Zealand  Mission  is  accumulat- 
ing a  list  of  achievements  and  de- 
veloping a  testimony  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  member  of  the 
Church. 

She  was  active  in  all  organizations 
in  the  Wellington  Branch,  and  com- 
pleted the  Sunday  School  Teacher 
Training  course  there.  She  is  now 
Teacher  Trainer  of  the  Hastings 
Branch.  She  is  recognized  as  having 
outstanding  ability  to  create  mean- 
ingful class  participation. 


Builds  Fine  Library 

CTARTING  with  no  library,  Ann 
Liddiard  of  Pioneer  Ward,  West 
Utah  Stake,  Provo,  Utah,  built  a 
library  in  18  months.  It  now  con- 
tains the  following: 

From  1500  to  2,000  visual  aids. 
An  up-to-date  filing  department. 
Flannelboard  material;  many 

posters. 
Material  for  every  organization  in 
the  ward  —  priesthood  quorums, 


Sunday  School,  MIA,  and  Pri- 
mary. 

Request  forms  as  part  of  an  ade- 
quate check-out  system. 

Everything  in  the  library  is 
stamped  and  catalogued. 

Paper,  crayons,  song  books,  and 
other  supplies. 

150  Church  books  donated  by 
ward  members. 

Copies  of  all  Church  magazines. 

Sister  Liddiard  is  now  Stake  Li- 
brarian for  West  Utah  Stake.  She 
has  helped  all  the  other  wards  cre- 
ate their  libraries.  Other  librarians 
visit  Pioneer  Ward's  library  to  get 
ideas. 


Each  Child  Feels  Wanted 

DEARL  HALL,  kindergarten  teach- 
er in  McCammon  Ward  Sunday 
School,  Portneuf  Stake  (Idaho)  for 
over  25  years,  has 
patience  and  under- 
standing. "No  child 
ever  feels  strange  in 
her  class  no  matter 
how  seldom  he  at- 
tends or  how  new  he 
is  in  the  ward,"  ac- 
cording to  Superin- 
tendent Ned  Allen. 
Now  65,  Sister  Hall  is  still  teach- 
ing. Regardless  of  pain  and  crippled 
limbs  she  is  always  faithful.  Along 
with  Superintendent  Allen,  we  say, 
"Much  appreciation  to  Sister  Hall." 


Bishop  Supports  Stake  Boards 

*'*''T^HE  more  members  of  a  ward 
who  participate  in  any  Church 
activity,  whether  on  a  ward  level  or 
on  a  stake  level,  the  more  successful 
will  be  the  ward  in  all  of  its  activi- 
ties." With  this  philosophy  in  mind, 
Bishop  Reynold  K.  Watkins  of  the 
North  Logan  Ward  in  East  Cache 


Pearl  Hall 


Talented  nine-year-old  Kathleen  Wood  is 
assistant  organist  for  Boise  9th  Ward. 

(Utah)  Stake  encourages  members 
of  his  ward  to  serve  on  stake  boards. 

In  further  explaining  his  point  of 
view.  Bishop  Watkins  writes: 

"For  example,  it  is  generally  true 
that  attendance  at  sacrament  meet- 
ing increases  with  the  amount  and 
quality  of  ward  teaching.  It  also  in- 
creases with  the  activity  of  members 
in  positions  of  responsibility  in  either 
the  ward  or  the  stake.  Similarly  a 
ward  is  Sunday  School  conscious  if 
it  has  many  members  in  positions  of 
responsibility  on  either  the  ward  or 
stake  level,  so  the  ward  Sunday 
School  records  show  improvement. 

"In  most  cases  the  activity  of  a 
Latter-day  Saint  is  kept  higher  if  he 
is  not  left  in  an  assignment  until  his 
enthusiasm  stagnates.  Ideally  many 
more  people  could  enjoy  the  stimula- 
tion that  comes  from  a  stake  assign- 
ment if  the  ward  would  encourage 
members  in  such  assignments  and  if 
they  could  be  promptly  replaced 
after  their  missions  on  the  board  are 
completed.  The  total  result  is  in- 
creased activity  of  the  members  and 
the  ward." 

North  Logan  Ward  leads  the  stake 
in  Sunday  School  attendance  and  ac- 
tivity, and  in  attendance  at  sacra- 
ment meeting. 


IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in  some  phase  of  Sunday  School  work  beins 
done   in   your   stake,    ward    or   branch,   please 
report  it  to  Brother  Bennett,  who  should  be  ad- 
dressed:  Wallace  G.  Bennett,   The  Instructor,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 
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Enlistment  Up  15% 

yERMONT  Ward  Sunday  School, 
Orem  (Utah)  Stake,  has  in- 
creased attendance  15%  since  fol- 
lowing the  enlistment  program  out- 
lined in  the  new  Sunday  School 
Handbook,  reports  Denver  G.  Blat- 
ter, ward  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent. 

Each  class  has  been  organized 
with  a  president,  two  counselors,  a 
secretary  and  librarian  with  the 
teacher  at  the  head  of  the  enlist- 
ment committee. 

Each  month  the  ward  secretary 
and  the  enlistment  secretary  pre- 
pares a  list  of  names  for  each  class. 
The  names  are  then  assigned  to  the 
class  committee  at  a  regular  monthly 
meeting.  At  this  meeting  the  charts 
for  each  class  are  shown  before  the 
group. 

Tennis  A.  Poulson,  first  assistant 
superintendent,  is  in  charge  of  en- 
listment work  for  the  ward.  He  is 
assisted  by  Mae  BJatter,  ward  secre- 
tary, and  Janet  Stratton,  ward  en- 
listment secretary. 


Rich  Harvest  in  Investigators 

"M"  WALDO  OLSEN'S  methods  in 
recruiting  members  for  his  in- 
vestigators class  produced  results. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Blackfoot  4th 
Ward,  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Stake,  and 
now  on  the  stake  board. 

When  asked  to  teach  the  investi- 
gators class,  he  felt  his  first  problem 
was  to  build  up  the  attendance.  Hav- 
ing been  a  stake  missionary  in  the 
district  for  three  years,  he  knew 
many  prospective  class  members.  He 
wrote  each  a  cordial  invitation  and 
made  personal  calls  on  as  many  as 
he  could,  explaining  the  class  and 
its  purpose.  The  response  was  ex- 
cellent. 

Later  in  ward  teaching,  Brother 
Olsen  and  his  partner  decided  to 
take  an  extra  night  and  call  at  those 
homes  not  on  their  list  but  within 
their  area  to  see  if  some  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  interested  in  the  in- 
vestigators class.  At  one  home  a 
lady  explained  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  members  of  the 
Church  who  had  been  inactive  for 
years.  They  accepted  the  invitation 
to  Sunday  School.  They  became  ac- 
tive and  have  since  been  to  the  tem- 
ple. The  husband  is  president  of 
the  elders  quorum  and  has  baptized 
their  two  sons. 

When  people  joined  the  class  late 
in  the  year.  Brother  Olsen  and  his 
wife  visited  the  investigators'  homes 


Ttkx 
Lucy  C.  Wiggins 


to  bring  them  up  to  date  on  the  les- 
sons. 

Brother  Olsen  now  has  been  called 
to  serve  the  investigators  depart- 
ment on  the  stake  board.  The  teacher 
who  replaced  him  was  a  graduate  of 
his  class. 

Brother  Olsen  finds  that  many 
really  want  to  become  active  mem- 
bers but  are  just  timid.  "There  is  a 
world  of  good  material  laying  idle 
in  every  ward.  All  that  is  needed  is 
some  one  who  is  interested  in  these 
people  and  who  will  go  out  and  find 
them,"  he  writes. 


Teacher  Helps  Parents,  Too 

TF  the  test  of  a  good  teacher  lies 
in  the  influence  for  good  she  has 
brought  to  the  lives  of  her  students, 
then  Lucy  C.  Wiggins 
of  the  Thirty -third 
Ward,  East  Ogden 
(Utah )  Stake  is  a  suc- 
cess. Her  influence 
has  extended  to  the 
parents  as  well. 

The  parents  of  two 
students  in  her  class 
received  their  endow- 
ments and  were  married  in  the  Lo- 
gan Temple  this  year.  Both  couples 
testified  that  it  was  through  Sister 
Wiggins'  influence  on  their  children 
that  they  became  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  these  ordinances. 

During  the  building  of  their  new- 
ly completed  chapel,  the  children  in 
her  class  brought  to  Sunday  School 
money  they  had  earned  as  a  contri- 
bution to  their  ward  building  fund. 
A  small  bank  was  passed  quickly 
around  the  class.  No  record  was 
kept  of  each  chfld's  offering.  There 
was  no  embarrassment,  no  show  of 
pride  —  all  were  working  for  the 
cause.  As  each  $10  was  accumu- 
lated it  was  presented  to  the  bishop. 
A  total  of  $50  was  contributed  by 
the  class  of  35  boys  and  girls. 

Sister  Wiggins  teaches  the  7,  8, 
and  9-year-olds.  She  sees  that  each 
child  is  baptized  as  he  becomes  of 
age.  She  always  tries  to  be  present 
as  each  child  is  baptized.  She  has 
taken  most  of  her  present  class  on 
temple  excursions  to  be  baptized  for 
the  dead,  too. 

Sister  Wiggins  has  been  teaching 
Sunday  School  for  25  years.  Her 
stake  board  advisor,  Alice  C.  Mills, 
writes:  "One  never  leaves  her  class 
without  the  feeling  of  having  wit- 
nessed a  task  well  accomplished.  No 
time  has  been  wasted  on  unessen- 
tial. The  children  <:ome  out  with  a 
lesson  well  learned." 


COMING  EVENTS 

June  5, 1955 

Sunday  School  Sunday 
Evening  Program 


June  6, 1955 

May,  1955,  Monthly  Report 
Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 


July  4, 1955 

June,  1955,  Monthly  Report 

Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 


AwgM**  1, 1955 

July,  1955,  Monthly  Report 

Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 


Enlistment  Helps  Attendance 

CUNDAY  SCHOOL  attendance  in 
^  East  Cache  (Utah)  Stake  has  in- 
creased each  year  from  1951,  with 
the  largest  increase  during  that  peri- 
od from  1953  to  1954  with  a  5%  in- 
crease noted.  Rudgar  H.  Daines, 
stake  superintendent,  attributes  the 
increase  to  following  the  enlistment 
and  teacher  improvement  programs 
as  outlined. 

Brother  Daines  and  associates  are 
instilling  in  the  stake  and  ward 
workers  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
toward  the  Sunday  School  program 
in  seeing  that  the  Sunday  Schools 
furnish  all  ward  members  an  oppor- 
tunity for  study  of  the  Gospel. 

The  1954  average  attendance  in 
East  Cache  Stake  was  43.5%,  well 
over  the  Church  average.  A  higher 
goal  is  set  for  1955.  * 


Song  Practice  Remembered 

CONG  practice  is  a  delightful  part 
of  Sunday  School  in  the  South 
London  Branch  of  the  British  Mis- 
sion. The  hymns  are  sung  beauti- 
fully, and  they  contribute  to  a  rev- 
erential attitude  in  the  worship  serv- 
ice. 

One  practice  was  prefaced  by  hav- 
ing the  words  of  the  hymn  read 
beautifully  by  an  eight-year-old,  as 
she  sat  in  her  wheel  chair.  On  other 
occasions  the  story  of  the  hymn,  the 
author,  and  composer  was  given.  A 
short  quiz  the  following  Sunday  re- 
freshes memories. 

At  one  practice,  the  congregation 
chose  favorite  hymns. 

Song  practice  ".  .  .  can  be  made 
very  profitable  and  enjoyable  in 
many  ways,  for  many  people,"  writes 
Sister  Elizabeth  B.  Reiser. 
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Colored  Picture  Article 


Don't  Forget  Kindness 


By  Ramona  W.  Cannon 


In  each  child  there 
should  he  encour- 
aged a  love  of  fair 
play. 


''^'yOU  WIN"  is  the  title  of  the  first  picture  in  The 
Instructor  s  charming  new  series  of  representa- 
tions of  up-to-date  children  enjoying  themselves  whole- 
heartedly yet  wholesomely. 

These  belong  to  'he  group  of  pictures  created  for 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  made 
available  to  The  Instructor  by  Elder  Sterling  W.  Sill, 
Assistant  to  the  Twelve.  They  are  printed  in  six  beauti- 
ful colors  by  the  Ketterlinus  Lithographic  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

In  this  first  set  of  pictures,  we  see  exemplified  some 
of  the  primary  traits  we  are  trying  to  instill  in  our 
children,  those  of  kindness  and  fair  play  to  both  human 
and  animal  friends. 


"YOU  WIN" 

<'<'"V7'OU  WIN"  is  the  work  of  Harry  Anderson,  noted 

1  for  his  successful  studies  of  animated  children. 
Here  are  two  boys  preparing  to  engage  in  that  sport  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Americans  —  baseball. 

The  boy  in  the  white  T-shirt  has  just  tossed  the  bat 
to  liis  friend,  who  caught  it  near  the  middle.  Then  they 
measured  hand  over  hand  to  see  whose  hand  would  just 
fit  into  the  final  space  that  reached  the  top  of  the  bat. 

The  T-shirted  boy  won.  In  genuine  sportsmanship 
both  boys  are  smiling;  but  the  lad  in  the  yellow  sweat 
shirt  concedes  the  victory  with  the  words,  "You  win."  The 
T-shirted  boy  has  his  chance  to  go  to  bat  first  or  to  go 
into  the  field,  whichever  he  chooses. 

This  gesture  represents  fine  character-developing 
values.  Having  an  agreement  and  living  up  to  it  cheer- 
fully is  good  social  behavior.  The  fair  play  of  democracy 
is  involved.  The  little  boy  whose  parents  have  wealth,  or 
acquired  social  position,  or  excellent  birth,  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  poor  boy  or  one  whose  family  is  less 
distinguished.  The  choice  depends  upon  luck  and  luck  is 
—  emotionally  —  quite  impartial. 

The  willingness  to  give  one's  neighbor  the  same 
chance  as  one  has  himself  is  a  fine  part  of  playing  to- 
gether. The  love  of  fair  play  is  something  that  should 
be  made  important  in  the  soul  of  every  growing  child. 
Grown-ups  should  encourage  this  virtue  in  children  and 
help  them  to  keep  it  bright  and  untarnished. 

Getting  along  well  together  is  recognized  today  as  one 
of  the  most  important  facilities  of  life.  The  baseball  field 
is  an  ideal  place  to  learn  this  art. 

The  happiness  of  invigorating  play  —  conducive  of 
physical  health  —  and  the  joy  of  friendship  —  with  spiritual 
values  tossed  in  —  are  things  parents  can  wisely  encourage. 

How  attractive  these  lithe,  well-muscled  boys  are!  The 
contrast  in  the  ways  the  caps  are  worn  and  the  resultant 
shadows,  is  interesting.  The  shadows  cast  by  the  arms 
in  difl:erent  positions  are  good  little  touches,  and  the 
blues  and  purples  are  used  very  effectively  against  the 
green.  Yellow  is  a  suggestion  of  sunlight  in  clothing  (cre- 
ating much  the  same  feeling  as  does  the  happiness  in  the 
faces  of  the  boj^s ) . 

( Cut  out  and  paste  on  hack  of  mounted  picture. ) 


"HI  THERE  .  .  ." 

EVERYBODY  will  love  this  study  by  Lawrence  Wilbur 
of  the  little  girl  watching  the  turtle  with  such  ab- 
sorption and  speaking  to  it  as  if  there  were  no  reason 
at  all  why  it  shoidd  not  answer.  It  is  a  warm  picture  with 
depth  and  richness. 

The  handling  of  color  is  lovely— the  yellow  shading 
into  both  the  green  and  the  brown  with  very  pleasing 
effect,  and  the  bright-red  flower  and  duller  pot  blending 
into  the  shadows. 

The  unstudied  pose  is  graceful  in  a  completely  natural 
way.  The  positions  of  the  arms  and  hands  give  a  beautiful 
balance. 

The  face  is  full  of  individuality  and  character.  Emer- 
son says  that  a  work  of  art  should  represent  the  deepest 
and  simplest  feelings  of  human  beings.  This  picture,  and 
others  of  this  series,  seem  to  qualify.  The  child's  affection 
for  the  turtle  and  her  acceptance  of  it  on  a  basis  of  com- 
plete equality  as  a  part  of  the  goodly  earth  made  by  a 
friendly  Master-hand,  is  suggested  by  this  intriguing  face 
and  comes  from  a  simple  emotion  deep  within  her. 

The  turtle  is  a  lucky  Httle  animal.  It  has  a  house  but 
it  didn't  have  to  pay  anything  for  it.  Nor  did  it  have 
to  build  its  home.  It  carries  it  around  with  it  and  it 
can  pull  its  head  and  legs  and  tail  inside,  and  shut  the 
door  and  take  a  nap,  or  even  sulk  a  bit  if  its  owner 
isn't  good  to  it. 

But  we  can  see  by  the  face  of  this  little  girl  that  she 
is  kind  to  her  pet.  When  she  says  "Hi  there  .  .  ."  to  it, 
maybe  it  talks  back  to  her  in  a  silent  way  that  only  she  and 
the  turtle  understand.  Her  turtle  is  a  friend.  She  loves 
and  respects  it. 

Of  course  she  learned  when  she  received  it  what  to 
feed  it,  such  as  special  turtle  food  and  tender  lettuce 
leaves.  And  that  it  must  have  as  much  water  space  as 
land  space,  and  that  turtles  feed  under  water  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  not  go  below  70  degrees. 

No  doubt  father  or  mother  prepared  a  tank  for  the 
little  turtle  with  sloping  sides  or  wooden  boards  so  that 
it  could  cUmb  out  easily  to  dry  itself.  It  must  dry  itself 
often  so  that  the  shell  will  stay  hard,  for  the  hard  shell 
helps  to  keep  it  healthy.  Putting  a  little  salt  in  the  water 
occasionally  helps  the  turtle  to  keep  healthy,  too. 

So  many  things  to  remember  for  a  little  girl  who  loves 
a  pet,  and  what  fun  it  is  to  do  them  and  keep  friend 
turtle  well  and  happy! 

There  are  some  turtles  so  big  that  they  weigh  five 
hundred  pounds  —  as  much  as  Father  and  Mother  and 
three  children  all  put  together.  Yes,  there  are  wonderful 
things  to  learn  about  turtles. 

( Cut  out  and  paste  on  hack  of  mounted  picture. ) 


Suggestions  for  Use: 


'YOU  WIN' 


COURSE  NO.  1:  June  12,  "We  Are  Kind  to  Our  Friends."  July  3 
"We  Have  Things  That  Belong  to  Us."  Dec.  4,  "We  Love  Our  Neighbors 
and  Friends." 

COURSE  NO.  la:   Oct.  23,  "Our  Friends  and  Neighbors." 

COURSE  NO.  3:   July  17,  "We  Are  Kind." 

"HI  THERE   ..." 

COURSE  NO.   1:  June  19,  "We  Are  Kind  to  Pets  and  Other  Animals." 
Aug.  21,  "Animals  Can  Do  Many  Things." 

COURSE  NO.  3:   July  17,  "We  Are  Kind." 
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Flannelhoard  Story 


Dollars  or  Food 
Which? 

By  Lilian  Stokes  and  Nina 
Spencer  Neff* 

(As  told  to  Marie  F.  Felt) 


John  Neff's  grist  mill  was  different. 


r\OLLARS  for  himself  or  food  for  his  friends,  which? 

That  was  the  problem  that  faced  John  Neff. 

It  was  only  a  year  since  the  pioneers  had  come  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  but  much  had  been  accomplished. 
John  had  commenced  to  build  a  grist  (wheat  grinding) 
mill  on  Mill  Creek,  just  a  few  miles  south  and  east  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  had  planned  this  mill  for  a  long 
time.  He  had  even  bought  a  mill  in  the  East  before 
coming  to  Utah  and  had  it  dismantled.  He  had  brought 
the  machinery  and  millstones  with  him  to  his  new  home 
in  the  tops  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  wagon. 

But  John  had  not  worked  alone.  His  pioneer  friends 
had  helped  him  by  cutting  the  logs  for  the  mill  from 
Mill  Creek,  sometimes  called  Neff's  Canyon  and  had 
hauled  these  to  the  mill  site.  There  the  logs  had  been 
shaped  as  John  directed.  [End  of  Scene  I.] 

John's  mill  was  different.  Instead  of  just  crushing  the 
wheat  as  some  mills  did  the  grain  was  first  screened  and 
then  passed  into  a  hopper.  From  there  it  passed  between 
the  millstones  and  then  into  the  basement  of  the  mill,  as 
flour.  It  was  then  elevated  to  the  top  floor  and  passed 
through  a  "bolter,"  a  cylindrical  arrangement  covered 
with  layers  of  very  fine  silk  cloth.  The  flour  was  first 
sifted  out  and  then  the  shorts  and  bran.  The  flour  was 
white  and  of  a  fine  grade. 

The  machinery  of  this  mill  was  operated  by  water 
power,  with  an  overshot  wheel  which  had  a  hewn  log 
for  a  shaft. 

Because  the  Neff  Mill  was  the  first  one  to  use  the 
bolting  process,  the  demand  was  great  for  his  white 
flour.  Farmers  came  from  40  miles  or  more  with  their 
grain  to  the  Neff  Mill  and  waited  at  times,  as  long  as 
a  week  before  getting  their  wheat  ground.  None  of 
the  bran  or  shorts  was  wasted  either.  It  was  all  used 
for  bread  by  the  pioneers. 

Brother  Neff  charged  a  toll  of  one-tenth  for  grinding. 
In  one  part  of  the  mill  there  was  a  bin  for  storing 
Brother  Neff's  share  of  the  flour.  [End  of  Scene  II.] 

In  1848  the  people  were  suffering  severely.  Heber  C. 
Kimball  then  made  the  astonishing  prophecy  that  within 
a  short  time  "states  goods"  (those  made  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains)  would  be  sold  on  the 
streets  of  Great  Salt  Lake  cheaper  than  in  New  York 
or  Boston  or  St.  Louis.  This  prophecy  was  received 
with  astonishment  by  all  and  with  disbelief  by  many. 
It  was,  however,  literally  fulfilled.  [End  of  Scene  III.] 

"Great-granddaughters  of  John  Neff. 


In  1849,  gold-seekers  began  to  swarm  across  the 
plains  for  California.  Many  of  these  emigrants  were 
well  off  and  loaded  their  wagons  with  fine,  quality 
goods  of  all  types  including:  cloth,  clothing,  boots, 
shoes,  hardware  and  tools.  They  had  no  idea  of  the 
hardships  and  journey  before  them.  They  believed  that 
in  Calffornia,  gold  could  be  "picked  off  the  bushes" 
and  they  wished  to  take  the  comforts  of  civilization 
with  them  to  their  new  home.  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley 
thus  became  a  trading  post  and  half-way  place  for 
this  overland  migration  to  California. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the 
gold-hunters  had  learned  much  concerning  the  vdlder- 
ness  and  its  hardships.  They  had  become  aware  that  they 
had  to  travel  as  lightly  as  possible  with  only  bare  neces- 
sities. On  stopping  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  to  rest,  they 
repaired  their  wagons  and  recruited  their  strength  for 
the  hardest  part  of  the  journey  across  the  Nevada 
deserts  and  the  Sierra-Nevada  Mountains.  By  then  they 
were  eager  to  trade  their  goods  for  food  and  for  repair 
work  by  Mormon  mechanics. 

Mormons  became  able  to  obtain  the  best  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  East  cheaper  than  they  were 
in  New  York  City.  Indeed,  sometimes  when  the  emi- 
grants could  not  trade  their  goods,  they  would  give 
them  away  to  lighten  their  wagons.  Brother  Kimball's 
prophecy  was  fulfilled.  [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

John  Neff,  out  of  all  this,  might  have  become 
wealthy.  The  emigrants  were  eager  to  get  his  flour 
at  any  price  and  offered  him  as  much  as  $100  a  sack 
or  $1.00  a  pound  for  it.  He  refused  to  speculate  in  any 
way.  Instead  he  sold  it  in  small  lots  to  starving  settlers 
for  6  cents  per  pound.  To  many  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  even  the  6  cents,  he  gave  flour  and  provisions. 

John  had  made  his  choice,  and  he  knew  he  was 
right.  It  was  food  for  his  friends  and  not  personal 
wealth.  [End  of  Scene  V.] 

Suggestions  for  Use: 

This  story  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Pioneer  Day 
(July  24)  program  in  all  departments  and  with  the  following 
lessons: 

COURSE  NO.  1:  July  17,  "We  Are  Happy  when  We  Share." 
COURSE  NO.  3:  July  17,  "We  Are  Kind." 
COURSE  NO.  19:  July  10,  "Love."  Aug.  7,  "Service." 
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Cast  of  Characters: 

Characters  needed  for  this  presentation  are: 

John  Neff,  about  middle  age,  as  he  tells  his  friends  about  the 

grist  mill.  ,      i      i  i         c 

About  six  pioneer  men,  friends  of  John,  who  haul  logs  from 
Mill  Creek  to  the  mill  site,  shape  them,  and  assist  in  building  the 

mill.  .        „ 

Farmers  hauUng  grain  to  the  mill  for  grmdmg  mto  liour. 
Gold-seekers  in  covered  wagons,  loaded  with  goods  of  all 

kinds,  such  as  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  hardware,^  etc. 
Mormon  mechanics  who  repair  gold-seekers'  wagons. 

Making  Background  for  Scenes: 

Scenes  I  and  II: 

These  are  outdoor  scenes  with  mountains  in  the  background. 
Mill  Creek  is  seen  in  the  foreground. 

Scene  III:  ,      1 1      tt  i       /-.   v 

Show  interior  of  a  public  building  with  Elder  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball at  the  pulpit. 

Sccfi0  TV  \ 

This  is  an  outdoor  scene  with  gold-seekers  coming  into  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  Show  mountains  in  the  background  with  pioneer 
homes  in  front  of  them. 

Scene  V: 

Show  an  outdoor  scene  at  site  of  grist  mill.  This  can  be  the 
same  as  Scene  I  with  the  completed  mill  added. 


Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Use  outdoor  scene  with  mountains  in  the  background.  John 
Neff  and  his  pioneer  friends  are  seen  with  logs  that  they  have 
hauled  to  the  bank  of  the  creek  where  the  mill  is  to  be  built. 

Scene  II: 

Place  completed  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Mill  Creek.  As  this 
is  done,  tell  what  a  "grist"  mill  is  and  what  makes  it  different 
from  mills  that  had  preceded  it.  Then  the  farmers  come  in 
wagons  filled  with  grain  to  have  it  ground  into  floirr. 

Scene  III: 

Show  interior  scene  of  a  public  building  with  Elder  Heber  C. 
Kimball  at  the  pulpit.  He  makes  prophecy  that  goods  would 
be  sold  in  Salt  Lake  City  cheaper  than  in  the  East. 

Scene  IV: 

Gold-seekers'  wagons  are  seen  in  the  foreground  coming  in 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  Wagons  are  filled  with  clothing,  boots,  hard- 
ware, etc.  They  had  had  no  idea  that  the  journey  would  be  so 
hard.  Now  they  find  it  advisable  to  dispose  of  their  goods  to 
lighten  the  animals'  loads. 

Scene  V: 

Use  outdoor  scene  at  mill  site.  Some  of  the  gold-seekers  ask 
to  buy  some  of  John  Neff's  flour.  They  will  pay  a  dollar  a  pound 
for  it.  John  Neff  refuses  to  sell.  He  says  he  will  sell  only  to 
starving  settlers  at  six  cents  per  pound.  He  is  blessed  with  satis- 
faction and  peace  of  mind.    He  is  loyal  to  his  friends. 
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JVbat  the  Sunday  School 
Has  Done  for  Me 

By  Congressman  William  A.  Dawson 


AS  I  reflect  on  the  days  of  my  youth  and  meditate  on 

what  has  transpired  in  my  past  life,  I  can  think 
of  no  influence  which  has  assisted  me  more  through 
hfe  than  the  teachings  received  in  the  Latter-day  Saint 
Sunday  Schools. 

As  a  youth,  I  was  early  trained  to  attend  Sunday 
School;  and  the  habit  formed  under  my  mother's  loving 
guidance  has  remained  with  me  since  that  time.  Step 
by  step  the  teachings  gave  me  a  valuable  reliance  upon 
and  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  our  faith,  which 
have  encouraged  and  comforted  me  time  and  time 
again. 

The  well-integrated  lessons  received  can  never  be 
forgotten.  Even  though  some  principle  may  lay  dor- 
mant in  one's  mind  for  many  years  —  sooner  or  later 
it  will  be  recalled  and  will  give  the  necessary  spiritual 
guidance  when  needed.  In  addition,  I  value  the  sweet 
spiritual  influence  gained  in  association  with  other 
Sunday  School  students  and  the  teachers. 

Today  in  the  nation's  capital  I  find  my  weekly  Sun- 
day School  class  an  experience  to  be  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasure.  As  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Stake  Sunday  School  Board,  it  is  my  present  duty  to 
travel  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  north  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  the  south.  My  association  with  these  fine  Sun- 
day School  people  leaves  a  spiritual  influence  which 
stays  with  me  throughout  the  week. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  operation  of  government,  the 
more  convinced  I  become  that  the  greatest  need  in 
the  world  today  is  Divine  Guidance.  Attendance  at 
Sunday  School  is  the  finest  preparation  for  receiving 
this  spiritual  assistance. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  everyone,  young  and 
old,  to  take  advantage  of  this  glorious  opportunity,  not 
only  to  serve  God  but  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
worthy  and  more  enjoyable  life. 


WILLIAM  A.  DAWSON 

An  experience  to  he  looked  forward  to 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 
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Flannelboard  characters  are:  John  Neff,  Mormon  work- 
men. Mormon  farmer,  and  gold-seekers  with  overloaded 

wagons. 


Lesson  Enrichment  Suggestions 


Evidence  by  History  and  Scripture 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


In  Answer  To  a  Prayer 

The  World  and  the  Prophets, 
Hugh  Nibley,  published  by  the  Des- 
eret  Book  Company,  $2.50. 

IVTHY  is  it  necessary  to  have  an 
organized  Church?  What  is  the 
special  function  of  the  Church? 
What  proves  a  true  Church?  Why 
should  the  true  Church  have  hving 
Prophets?  Should  a  church  be  con- 
tent v^'ith  only  the  words  of  dead 
Prophets  as  they  are  preserved  in 
the  Bible?  Should  man  be  governed 
wholly  by  logic  and  reason? 

Hugh  Nibley,  able  Brigham  Young 
University  historian  and  writer, 
brings  much  information  to  the 
reader  as  he  discusses  such  ques- 
tions as  these.  Brother  Nibley  seeks 
to  give  evidence  by  scripture  and 
history  of  the  need  of  the  Restoration 
of  the  true  Church  of  God  in  these 
latter  days;  and  to  proVe  conclusive- 
ly that  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  is  that  true 
Church. 

The  author  begins  his  book  by 
citing  the  ancient  Greeks  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  people  who  spent  their 
time  worshipping  beauty,  seeking 
wisdom,  perfecting  the  mind  and 
body,  and  allowing  reason  to  be  the 
regulator  of  human  actions.  The 
weakness  which  finally  destroyed 
their  civilization  was  their  neglect 
of  the  spirit.  Deplorable,  inhuman 
deeds  were  often  committed  by  the 
Greeks.  The  weakness  from  within 
which  caused  their  fall  proved  that 
knowledge  alone  cannot  guide  man 
to  lofty  actions  and  deeds. 

Man  must  have  Divine  guidance. 
His  understanding  must  be  quick- 
ened by  the  spirit,  in  order  to  reach 
his  highest  level  of  conduct.  That 
Divine  guidance  must  come  through 
prophets. 


Prophets  are.  not  preachers,  nor 
are  they  philosophers,  nor  always 
scholars.  They  are  men  pure  in 
spirit.  A  prophet  receives  his  knowl- 
edge, contends  the  author,  by  direct 
communion  with  heaven.  The  writer 
refers  to  Paul,  the  Apostle,  who  said, 
"But  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that 
the  gospel  which  was  preached  of 
me  is  not  after  man. 

"For  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 
neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  {Gala- 
tians  l.ll,  12.) 

Following  the  death  of  all  the 
apostles,  which  left  the  Church 
without  the  guidance  of  prophets, 
man's  desire  to  change  the  tenents 
of  the  Church,  bring  in  reforms,  in- 
novations which  appeased  the  peo- 
ple, caused  "the  foundation  of  doc- 
trine to  shift  from  prophetic  revela- 
tion to  reason."  No  longer  were 
prophets  known.  The  Church  held 
councils  to  define  God  and  "decide 
on  basic  doctrines,"  even  though  the 
true  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  given  to  the  world 
by  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

Classical  knowledge,  pagan  rituals, 
and  superstitions  were  "united  with 
Christian  theology  to  form  a  doc- 
trinal system"  which  the  intelligent- 
sia could  accept.  Dissatisfied  men 
founded  their  own  churches  with- 
out prophets  or  authority.  Without 
prophetic  communication  with  God, 
the  religions  of  the  world  became 
"earthbound,"  groping  in  spiritual 
darkness. 

In  answer  to  the  sincere  prayer  of 
a  young,  unlettered  youth,  pure  in 
spirit,  God  the  Father  and  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  Joseph 
Smith  in  these  latter  days  to  restore 
in  this  last  dispensation  His  true 
Church  upon  the  earth.  This  vision 
of  a  boy  prophet  showed  that  God 


is  not  a  mystery  as  had  been  stated 
at  the  great  Nicaea  Council  in  325 
A.D.,  but  a  real,  glorified,  personal 
Being. 

In  the  last  chapter  the  writer 
makes  a  convincing  comparison  of 
the  Restored  Church  with  the  primi- 
tive Church. 

This  book  is  excellent  enrichment  ma- 
terial  for  Course  No.  7,  "What  It  Means 
To  Be  a  Latter-day  Saint";  Course  No.  11, 
"History  of  the  Restored  Church";  and 
Course  No.  13,  "Principles  of  the  Restored 
Church  at  Work." 

«       e       « 

Playing  Is  a  Way  of  Learning 

All  Children  Want  To  Learn,  Lo- 
rene  K.  Fox,  Peggy  Brogan,  and 
Annie  Louise  Butler,  published  by 
the  Grolier  Society,  Inc.,  New  York, 
$3.50. 

npHIS  valuable,  new  book  is  con- 
cerned with  the  learning  process 
of  children.  It  is  gaily  illustrated 
and  contains  a  wealth  of  new  ideas 
for  kinds  of  play  to  aid  in  the  proper 
growth  and  development  of  small 
children.  "Play  is  the  young  child's 
way  of  learning."  Play  is  his  work. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  and 
teachers  to  create  situations  which 
will  lead  to  wider  and  fuller  ex- 
periences for  the  child. 

Imagination  plays  a  valuable  role 
in  the  success  of  child  training. 
Whether  it  be  cake  baking  with 
mother,  resting,  or  playing  make  be- 
lieve Indians,  cowboys,  grownups, 
or  conductors,  it  is  important  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  simple  accessories 
which  bring  reality  and  learning  into 
his  play.  The  authors  show  how  to 
make  useful  attractive  play  acces- 
sories and  equipment  out  of  simple 
things  in  every  home. 

Sunday  School  teachers  of  the  Nursery 
class  in  Junior  Sunday  School  will  find 
many  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  keep 
young  active  hands  busy  in  constructive 
play. 


T  IKE  father  like  son;  every  good 
tree  maketh  good  fruit. 

—William  Langland. 


pATHER!  To  God  himself  we  can     A 
not  give  a  holier  name. 

—Wordsworth. 


NE  father  is  more  than  a  hundred 
schoolmasters. 

—George  Herbert. 
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Memorization  for  August  Lessons 


"These  Words... Shall  Be  in  Thine  Heart"* 


Teachers:  Here  are  your  assign- 
ments for  class  memorization,  cor- 
related with  the  August  lessons. 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT 

Course  No.  7 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother: 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee. 

-Exodus  20:12. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 

Course  No.  9 

Watch  ye  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation.  The  spirit  truly  is 
ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

-Mark  14:38. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORED 
CHURCH 

Course  No.  11 

Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead 
rise  not  at  all?  why  are  they  then 
baptized  for  the  dead? 

—I  Corinthians  15:29. 

PRINCIPLES 

OF  THE  RESTORED  CHURCH 

AT  WORK 

.    Course  No.  13 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets. 

—Matthew  7:12. 

LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  AMERICA 

Course  No.  15 

.  .  .  See  that  ye  bridle  all  your 
passions,  that  ye  may  be  filled  with 
love;  see  that  ye  refrain  from  idle- 
ness. 

-Alma  38:12. 


Value  of  Memorization 

THE  PROVING  EVIDENCE 
OF  GREAT  TRUTHS 

I  N  the  memorizing  of  scrip- 
'  ture  or  any  impressive 
thought,  I  find  I  must  first  be 
deeply  moved  by  its  context  or 
message,  it  may  be  the  beauty 
of  word  composition  that  im- 
presses me  —  it  may  be  the 
proving  evidence  of  some  great 
truth  —  it  may  be  the  inspira- 
tion it  reflects. 

One's  memory  is  a  priceless 
possession  if  garnered  with  en- 
nobling   thoughts    and    truths. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  our 
greatest  reservoir  of  life  giv- 
ing inspiration  and  impressive 
thought.  As  I  illumine  my  mem- 
ory's halls  with  those  truths 
and  inspiration,  I  find  they 
point  the  way  to  the  life  abun- 
dant. 

—Nicholas  G.  Morgan,  Sr. 

President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Utah 

Pioneers    Memorial    Foundation, 

Attorney,  Financier. 


"See  Course  No.  24. 


CHRIST'S  IDEALS  FOR  LIVING 

Course  No.  19 

No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought 
to  be  maintained  by  virtue  of  the 
priesthood,  only  by  persuasion,  by 
long  -  suffering,  by  gentleness  and 
meekness,  and  by  love  unfeigned. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  121:41. 

SAVIORS  ON  MOUNT  ZION 

Course  No.  21 

And  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
kept,  in  the  which  was  recorded,  in 
the  language  of  Adam,  for  it  was 
given  unto  as  many  as  called  upon 


God  to  write  by  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion; 

And  by  them  their  children  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  having  a 
language  which  was  pure  and  un- 
defiled. 

—Moses  6:5,  6. 


PARENT  AND  CHILD 

Course  No.  24 

And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 

And  these  words,  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart: 

And  thou  shalt  teach  them  dili- 
gently unto  thy  children,  .  .  . 

—Deuteronomy  6:5-7. 


TEACHINGS  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS 

Course  No.  27 

For  I  the  Lord  cannot  look  upon 
sin  with  the  least  degree  of  allow- 
ance; 

Nevertheless,  he  that  repents  and 
does  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  forgiven; 

And  he  that  repents  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  even  the  light  which 
he  has  received;  for  my  Spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  1:31-33. 


A  MARVELOUS  WORK  AND  A 
WONDER 

Course  No.  29 

Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not 
mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

.  .  .  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well 
doing:  for  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  ... 

—Galatians  6:7,  9. 
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Superintendents 


The  Priesthood,  Home  and  Teacher 


By  Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards 

CUPERINTENDENTS,  are  we  fol- 
lowing  the  order  o£  the  Church? 
When  the  Sunday  Schools  were  or- 
ganized, the  General  Superintend- 
ency  and  General  Board  were  set  up 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  First 
Presidency  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church. 
Under  this  responsibility,  the  Gen- 
eral Board  publishes  The  Instructor; 
outlines  in  The  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book standard  procedure  for  the  op- 
eration of  Sunday  School;  suggests 
the  use  of  monthly  stake  preparation 
meetings,  faculty  meetings,  and 
teacher  training  instruction  as  means 
of  preparing  teachers  for  service; 
writes  and  publishes  manuals  for  29 
courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the 
Sunday  School  and  provides  numer- 
ous other  suggestions  and  helps  for 
the  building  up  of  Sunday  School 
work. 

The  stake  presidency  in  a  similar 
manner  appoints  a  stake  superintend- 
ency  and  stake  board  of  Sunday 
School,  The  advice  and  counsel,  with 
the  materials  and  publications  sug- 
gested by  the  General  Board,  is  car- 
ried by  the  stake  board  to  the  ward 
superintendency  and  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers.  The  accumu- 
lated experience  of  many  years  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  Sunday 
School  workers  through  this  advisory 
system. 

Priesthood  Order  Is  Set  Forth 

The  order  of  the  priesthood  is  set 
forth  by  the  Lord  in  his  revelations 
to  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet.  The 
First  Presidency  calls  the  stake  presi- 
dent and  his  two  counselors  who  are 
nominated.  After  being  sustained  by 
the  people,  the  stake  presidency  act 
under  the  First  Presidency,  the  duly 
constituted  authority  over  a  stake  of 
Zion.  This  responsibility  includes 
the  calling  and  setting  apart  of  high 
councilmen.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
stake  president's  responsibility  of 
conducting  Sunday  Schools  within 
the  stake,  he  assigns  a  member  of 
the  stake  presidency  to  be  responsi- 


ble for  Sunday  Schools  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  high  council  to  represent 
the  high  council  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Sunday  School  organization. 
The  stake  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendency and  Sunday  School  stake 
board  in  their  advisory  capacity 
function  under  these  officers  in  the 
priesthood. 

When  the  bishop  is  nominated  by 
the  stake  presidency  and  called  by 
the  First  Presidency  and  sustained 
by  the  members  of  his  ward,  he  to- 
gether with  his  counselors,  likewise 
called  and  sustained,  are  responsible 
for  the  choosing  of  a  ward  superin- 
tendency and  the  whole  Sunday 
School  organization. 

While  the  bishop  may  delegate 
to  the  ward  superintendency  numer- 
ous responsibilities  in  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  Sunday  School  organiza- 
tion, there  are  certain  matters  over- 
which  he  and  his  counselors  exercise 
direct  supervision.  They  include  the 
following: 

The  bishop,  as  the  president  of 
the  priest's  quorum,  presides  over 
the  appointment  of  priests  for  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament. 

It  is  the  order  of  the  Church  that 
the  bishop  or  one  appointed  by  him 
holding  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
shall  be  in  attendance  presiding  over 
the  administration  and  passing  of  the 
sacrament  by  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
during  the  Sunday  School  period.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  General 
Board  and  stake  boards  advise  that 
the  wishes  of  the  bishopric  be  fol- 
lowed meticulously  in  this  matter. 
Where  bishops  appoint  a  member  of 
the  superintendency  holding  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  to  represent 
them  in  the  Senior  or  Junior  Sun- 
day School  to  preside  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament,  the 
members  of  the  superintendency,  so 
assigned,  should  perform  this  re- 
sponsibility with  fidelity. 

Most  Serious  Responsibility 

Under  the  direction  of  the  ward 
bishop  and  his  counselors  comes  the 


most  serious  responsibility  devolving 
upon  the  father  of  the  ward.  It  is 
that  of  choosing  those  who  shall 
teach  the  children  of  the  ward  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  This  duty 
may  also  be  delegated  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  superintendency  of  the 
ward.  A  wise  bishop,  however,  does 
often  supervise,  himself  or  by  his 
counselors,  the  choice  of  teachers 
recommended  before  giving  his  ap- 
proval. 

Duty  Is  Shared 

This  duty  of  teaching  children  the 
Gospel  is  shared  between  the  calling 
of  a  bishop  and  the  duty  of  parents 
to  their  children.  By  revelation  we 
know  that  the  parent  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  their 
children  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
One  auxiliary  function  of  the  Sundaji 
School  is  to  assist  these  parents. 

How  can  the  Sunday  School  best 
assist  the  home  in  bringing  to  their 
children  an  understanding  of  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  as  revealed  in 
this  dispensation? 

We  suggest  to  our  leaders  of  the 
priesthood  in  stakes  and  wards  that 
a  renewed  emphasis  be  placed  upon 
bringing  not  sending  our  children  to 
Sunday  School.  In  a  recent  survey 
made  of  Sunday  School  attendance, 
it  was  discovered  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  attend  Sunday  School  remain  at 
home.  This  is  further  evidenced  by 
the  extremely  low  percentage  of  at- 
tendance of  the  ward  membership 
enrolled  in  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
classes  throughout  the  Church. 

Ward  superintendents,  we  can  as- 
sist the  priesthood  leaders  of  our 
stakes  and  wards  considerably  in 
this  matter.  First,  we  should  make 
certain  that  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
class  is  organized  with  a  president, 
a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  a  treas- 
urer and  a  librarian.  Next,  we  should 
make  certain  that  the  name  of  every 
member  in  the  ward  is  listed  in  a 
roll  book  showing  them  to  be  an 
active  or  potential  member  of  the 
(Concluded  on  opposite  page.) 
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Secretaries 


Is  Cradle  Roll  Population  Included? 


By  General  Secretary  Richard  E.  FoUand 


Ward  Population 

r\  If  the  cradle  roll  population  is 
^'  not  included  in  the  total  Sun- 
day School  enrollment,  how  can  that 
figure  exceed  the  ward  population, 
which  includes  the  memberships  of 
the  infants? 

—Dallas  (Texas)  Stake. 
A.  The  total  of  the  cradle  roll 
should  be  entered  in  column  7,  line 
a.  The  total  ward  membership  of  all 
age  groups  in  Sunday  School,  plus 
the  children  who  have  been  blessed 
and  entered  as  member  of  the  ward, 
should  be  entered  in  column  7.  This 
is  the  only  way  s-7  can  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  ward  membership. 


Names  of  Classes 

Q.  /  have  been  listing  the  courses 
by  number  as  they  are  shown  in  the 
November,  1954,  Instructor.  How- 
ever, many  people  have  asked  me 
what  the  names  of  the  classes  are. 

Do  the  classes  go  by  number  alone 
or  are  they  still  named?  If  so,  what 
are  the  names? 

—Alpine  (Utah)  Stake. 

A.  Courses  are  numbered  and 
named,  if  desired.  We  continue  to 
refer  to  Junior  Sunday  School  classes 
as  Nursery,  Advanced  Nursery,  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary;  but  generally 
we  use  the  title  of  the  course.  Course 
la,  if  referred  to  by  any  other  than 
"Beginnings  of  Religious  Praise," 
might  be  referred  to  as  Advanced 
Nursery.  We  also  refer  to  the  adult 
classes  as  Gospel  Doctrine,  Gene- 
alogical Training,  etc.,  as  well  as  by 
the  number  and  the  title  of  the 
course. 

You  will  notice  that  courses  are 
listed  on  the  1955  monthly  report 
forms  by  both  number  and  name 
( some  titles  abbreviated ) . 


Substitute  Teachers 

Q.  When  shoidd  we  count  sub- 
stitute teachers  on  the  Monthly  Re- 
port?  We  are  not  following  a  uni- 


form practice  in  this  stake  and  would 

like  to  follow  the  correct  procedure. 

—Inglewood  (Calif.)  Stake. 

A.  On  the  printed  "Instructions 
for  Completing  Sunday  School 
Monthly  Report,"  under  the  heading 
of  column  2  the  following  statement 
appears:  "Enter  in  Columns  b-2  to 
bb-2  inclusive,  the  number  of  times 
during  the  month  the  officers  and 
teachers  or  their  substitutes  have  at- 
tended prayer  meeting."  This  ap- 
plies to  all  of  the  meetings  called  for 
on  the  Monthly  Report.  ( Columns  2, 
3,  4  and  5. ) 

A  substitLite  teacher  is  enrolled  in 
her  regular  class  and  therefore  is 
counted  present  in  her  regular  class 
when  she  is  substituting  as  a  teacher 
in  another  class.  The  regular  teach- 
er is  not  counted  as  being  present; 
but  your  ward  Sunday  School  should 
receive  credit  for  having  a  teacher 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  class  even 
though  it  is  a  substitute. 

If  a  regular  teacher  is  on  leave 
of  absence  for  any  length  of  time 
and  a  substitute  is  appointed,  then 
the  substitute  should  be  enrolled  as 
a  regular  teacher.  The  class  roll  book 
should  indicate  when  a  substitute 
has  taken  the  class  and  the  ward  min- 
ute book  should  indicate  the  sub- 
stitution. 


Starting  Times 

Q.  On  the  Monthly  Report  in  Col- 
umns 8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  line  T,  it 
asks  for  the  time  Junior  Sunday 
School  started.  In  some  of  our  wards 
there  are  two  separate  Junior  Sun- 
day Schools,  one  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren and  one  of  the  older  children. 
As  they  do  not  always  start  exactly 
the  same  time,  we  were  wondering 
what  time  we  should  put  on  the  re- 
port. 

—West  Boise  (Idaho)  Stake. 

A.  The  General  Board  has  ad- 
vised against  having  a  separate  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  for  the  younger 
children,  excepting  where  lack  of 
room  makes  it  an  absolute  necessity; 
however,  if  such  is  the  case,  it  might 


be  best  to  consider  the  older  group 
Junior  Sunday  School  as  being  the 
one  to  report  in  columns  8,  9,  10,  11 
and  12  on  your  monthly  reports. 


Percentage  of  Attendance 

Q.  Are  the  percentages  of  attends 
ance  at  council  meetings  on  the  ward 
reports,  to  he  figured  on  the  number 
of  meetings  held  or  the  number  of 
meetings  that  should  have  been 
held? 

-Nebo  (Utah)  Stake. 

A.  We  have  requested  that  the 
percentage  of  attendance  at  the 
weekly  council  meetings  on  the  ward 
monthly  reports  be  figured  on  the 
number  of  meetings  which  should 
have  been  held.  We  have  requested 
that  such  meetings  be  held  each 
week.  ( See  instruction  sheet,  column 
7.) 


THE  PRIESTHOOD,  HOME 
AND  TEACHER 

( Concluded  from  opposite  page. ) 

Gospel  Doctrine  class.  Then  we 
should  press  the  class  presidency 
into  activity  and  commence  a  full- 
blown enlistment  program.  This  will 
require  that  each  and  every  non-at- 
tending Gospel  Doctrine  class  mem- 
ber be  personally  contacted  and  in- 
vited to  attend  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
class.  The  records  of  this  invitational 
system  should  be  accurately  kept  in 
the  roll  book  and  should  persist 
throughout  the  year. 

The  teachers  of  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine classes  will  sense  the  full 
responsibility  for  excellent  prepara- 
tion and  wide  assignment  of  subject 
matter  illiciting  extensive  participa- 
tion among  all  those  who  attend  the 
class.  Not  only  does  this  fall  heavily 
upon  the  Gospel  Doctrine  teacher, 
but  every  teacher  in  the  ward  faculty 
must  realize  that  he  or  she  plays  an 
indispensable  part  in  assisting  the 
parents  to  teach  their  children  the 
principles  of  our  Master  as  required 
of  them  by  modern  revelation. 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 


"Dear  to  the  Heart  of  the  Shepherd" 


A  UGUST,  1955,  "Dear  to  the  Heart 
of   the    Shepherd,"   Hymns   — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  26. 

"I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 
sheep."  (John  10:11.) 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  There  are  a 
few  selections  in  our  hymn  book  that 
are  suitable  for  duet  work.  Our  se- 
lection for  the  month  of  August  is 
one.  A  most  pleasing  effect  can  be 
achieved  when  the  changed  voice 
sings  the  upper  part  and  the  un- 
changed voice  takes  the  second  part. 
This  particular  number  begins  as  a 
duet  and  concludes  with  four  parts 
in  the  chorus.  Many  choristers  will 
have  the  menfolk  sing  the  melody 
while  another  group  sings  the  alto. 


In  the  second  measure  of  lines 
four  and  five,  it  may  be  well  to  flare 
the  sustained  half-note  in  the  mel- 
ody part  while  the  alto  slurs  on 
three-quarter  notes  ("shepherd,"  line 
four  and  "follows,"  line  five).  This 
will,  no  doubt,  give  better  vocal  bal- 
ance and  improve  phrase  endings. 

Measure  liiree  of  the  chorus  sug- 
gests a  ritard  that  should  not  be 
abused.  (This  means  a  little  slowing 
down  of  the  tempo  for  two  meas- 
ures.) Avoid  breaking  the  closing 
phrase;  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
some  direction  with  both  hands  at 
the  fermata  (hold).  On  the  last  line 
practice  directing  the  altos  on  the 
slur  of  the  word,  "to,"  with  the  left 
hand  while  the  right  hand  is  giving 
attention  to  the  melody. 

—Vernon  J.  LeeMaster. 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  August 
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SACRAMENT  GEM 

TESUS  said:  "Be  ye  .  .  .  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

—Matthew  6:48. 
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FOR  ORGANISTS:  Use  eight-  and 
four-foot  stops  in  the  manuals  and 
sixteen-  and  eight-foot-stops  for  the 
pedals.  This  hymn  needs  to  be 
played  only  medium  loud. 

If  you  have  difficulty  playing  the 
first  line  legato,  then  try  at  least  to 
play  the  melody  smoothly.  The  alto 
should  also  be  played  smoothly,  of 
course,  but  if  you  have  difficulty, 
then  concentrate  on  the  top  melody. 

Observe  a  short  quarter-rest  in 
measures  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  that  is,  in  all 
the  even  numbered  measures.  The 
organ  should  not  be  sounding  when 
the  congregation  is  taking  a  breath. 
The  organ  should  breathe  with  the 
congregation.  Indeed,  notice  that, 
for  example,  in  measure  two  where 
there  is  no  rest  shown  in  the  right 
hand,  you  will  have  to  take  a  quar- 
ter-rest there  so  that  you  can  be  in 
readiness  to  strike  the  soprano  note 
in  measure  three. 

One  ritard  is  indicated,  but  there 
are  two  more  which  are  not  shown. 
These  precede  the  measures  before 
the  two  fermatas.  A  fermata  (a  hold) 
is  like  a  stop  sign  to  the  automobile 
driver.  He  is  expected  to  apply  the 
brakes  to  slow  down  before  he 
reaches  the  stop. 

Where  does  your  chorister  stand? 
Can  you  see  him  clearly  at  the  same 
time  that  you  look  at  your  music? 
Above  all,  the  chorister  should  so 
place  himself  so  that  the  organist 
can  observe  his  beat  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  at  the  same  time 
that  he  reads  the  music.  You  want 
to  accompany  the  leader  and  sup- 
port him  in  his  directions.  To  ac- 
company means  to  walk  side  by  side. 
When  you  merely  follow,  you  may 
be  ^behind  him  in  your  tempo  and 
will  be  a  load  and  drag  upon  the 
congregational  singing.  Let  us  not 
be  followers  in  music,  but  rather  ac- 
company each  other  together  and  at 
the  same  time. 

Will  you  discuss  the  above  and 
practice  it  in  your  preparation  meet 
ing?  Please  do. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Would  you  as  a  teacher  accept  a  test  of  your  maturity  and  teaching  effi- 
ciency? Could  you  invite  your  pupils  to  analyze  with  you  which  lessons 
and  activities  have  gone  well  and  why?  Are  your  students  sharers  in 
the  learning  experience?    Have  you  been    .    .    . 

Striking  FIRE  with 
Learners 


Ward  Faculty  Lesson 
for  August 


By  Don  A.  Orton ' 


OERHAPS  one  reason  teachers  learn  more  than  their 
pupils  is  that  teachers  often  monopolize  the  learn- 
ing opportunities.  The  teacher  lectures,  reads,  draws 
maps,  shows  pictures,  makes  assignments,  selects  shdes, 
recommends  reading,  and  directs  activities.  He  raises 
the  questions  and  —  perhaps  too  often  —  provides  the 
answers.  He  determines  purposes,  and  he  evaluates  out- 
comes in  wondrous  isolation.  His  role  is  "to  teach," 
the  pupils'  "to  sit  quietly  and  learn." 

But  that  is  not  how  learning  takes  place  —  for  the 
pupil.  It  is  for  the  teacher,  however,  because  he's 
highly  motivated.  His  purposes  are  clearly  in  mind. 
He  is  personally  involved  in  all  that  is  going  on  men- 
tally, physically,  and  emotionally.  And  he  evaluates  — 
often  vaguely,  to  be  sure  —  the  recent  class  period  with 
the  feeling,  "Things  certainly  happened  in  there  today!" 
The  question  is:  "Happened  to  whom  and  for 
whom?" 

Guidelines  of  Learning 

Learning  appears  to  proceed  economically  and  last- 
ingly in  positive  relation  to  such  guidelines  as  the 
following: 

(1)  The  purposes  of  the  lesson  are  clearly  under- 
stood by  both  learners  and  the  teacher,  are  developed 
by  both,  and  are  stated  in  words  which  describe  im- 
proved behavior. 

For  example:  The  teacher  working  with  the  Cain 
and  Abel  story  shortchanges  pupils  if  he  permits  this 
stirring  drama  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  recital 
of  an  item  of  history  and  to  remain  at  the  level  merely 
of  an  intellectual  experience.  It  has  rich  meaning  for 
any  age  group,  but  the  purpose  must  be  adapted  to 
the  level  of  maturity  of  the  class. 

For  the  very  young  there  may  be  an  immediate 
sense  of  social  responsibility:  "I  show  I  am  my  brother's 
keeper'  when  I  help  watch  my  little  brother  and  don't 
let  him  run  into  the  street."  (Imagination,  as  well  as 
a  sense  of  reality,  is  astonishingly  fertile  with  this  age. 
These  youngsters  can  spell  out  many  ways  in  which 
they  can  show  their  sense  of  responsibility.) 

With  the  adolescents  "behavioral  objectives"  should 
be  conceived  at  a  level  appropriate  to  their  interests 
and  maturity.  For  example:  One  who  truly  senses  he 
is  his  "brother's  keeper":  (1)  Dares  to  be  different 
when  an  unsocial  act  is  being  considered  by  a  group; 
(2)   lends  his  support  to  the  minority,  if  it  is  in  the 
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Teachers,  stop  and  read  this! 

right;    (3)   initiates   efforts   to  find  acceptance   in   his 
group  for  the  boy  who  tends  to  be  "left  out." 

How  does  the  teacher  develop  this  kind  of  objective? 
He  uses  verbs  (e.g.,  help,  watch,  dare,  initiate)  to  de- 
scribe desired  behavior.  He  comes  to  class  primed  with 
one  or  two  definite  objectives  of  his  own.  He  relies  upon 
the  class  to  contribute  some  of  the  best  purposes. 

(2)  The  learning  activities  are  related  to  the  de- 
fined purposes,  they  are  varied,  and  they  are  con- 
tributed and  shared  in  by  learners,  as  well  as  by  the 
teacher. 

For  example:  In  anticipation  of  a  lesson  on  Cain 
and  Abel,  the  teacher  of  an  adult  group  may  invite  an 
accomplished  reader  at  the  next  meeting  to  read  brief, 
select  excerpts  from  William  Vaughn  Moody's  poem, 
"The  Death  of  Eve."  Other  appropriate  writings  from 
literature  are  suggested.  A  panel  is  named  to  present 
views  on  "The  Motive  and  Effect  of  the  Cain-Abel 
Incident"  or  "Modern  Instances  of  the  Cain -Abel 
Theme."  After  brief,  initial  presentations  and  discus- 
sion by  panel  members,  the  entire  class  shares  in  the 
discussion. 

With  the  adolescent  groups  (after  a  consideration 
of  the  purposes  of  the  lesson),  separate  small  discus- 
sion groups  (five  or  six  in  a  group)  and  simultaneously 
discuss,  for  perhaps  ten  minutes,  "Lessons  To  Be 
Drawn  from  the  Cain  and  Abel  Story."  Reporters  from 
each  group  with  the  teacher  as  moderator  then  share 
the  "lessons"  and  their  implications  with  the  class.  The 
younger  groups  (as  well  as  adolescents  and  adults) 
role  play  and  subsequently  discuss  scenes  in  which 
the  problems  relating  to  social  responsibility,  rejection, 
and  acceptance  are  highlighted. 

( 3 )  The  outcomes  of  a  lesson  should  be  determined 
both  by  the  pupils  and  by  the  teacher,  they  should  be 
directly  related  to  the  behaviorally-described  purposes, 
and  the  pupils  should  assist  the  teacher  in  determining 
successful  and  weak  learning  experiences. 

For  example:  John,  who  was  in  class  last  Sunday, 
can  best  determine  his  conduct  in  relationship  to 
situations  which  during  the  week  challenged  his  sense 
of  social  responsibility.    Here  is  a  challenge  to   the 
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teacher!  To  develop  a  learning  atmosphere  in  which 
an  entire  class  feels  free  to  review  its  recent  individual 
(and  group)  conduct,  to  determine  wherein  additional 
growth  is  needed.  This  is,  indeed,  a  monumental 
achievement.  But,  inescapably,  the  responsibility  for 
learning  is  the  learners,  and  such  a  climate  and  prac- 
tice are  becoming  increasingly  commonplace  in  our 
Sunday  Schools. 

"What  happened  during  the  week  (or  month,  or 
the  year)  as  a  result  of  the  lesson  we  had  last  week 
(or  recent  lessons  or  lessons  during  the  past  year)?" 
Or,  "What  did  we  do  differently  that  we  wouldn't  have 
done  if  we  hadn't  had  the  experiences  together?"  These 
are  relevant,  even  imperative,  questions. 

A  Test  of  Teacher's  Maturity 

Would  the  teacher  accept  a  test  of  his  maturity? 
Invite  the  pupils  frequently  to  analyze  with  him  which 


activities  and  lessons  have  gone  well  and  why  —  and 
the  converse.  All  this  without  defensiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

This  matter  of  striking  fire  with  learners  is  both 
an  art  and  a  science.  A  great  part  of  the  answer  lies 
in  making  the  learner  a  bona-fide  sharer  in  learning 
opportunities :  in  deciding  upon  and  stating  purposes;  in 
determining  and  participating  in  learning  experiences; 
and  in  appraising  the  personal  results  of  learning  and 
sharing  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  class. 

Suggested  Article  References: 

From  previous,  recent  Instructors  the  following  articles  will  give  addi- 
tional information:  "Dynamic  Participation"  by  Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr.,  Jan., 
1953;  "Measure  Your  Teaching"  by  Eugene  Olsen,  Jan.,  1953;  "How  Do 
You  Rate?"  by  William  P.  Miller,  Jan.,  1953;  "Use  the  Conference  Meth- 
od!" by  H.  Aldous  Dixon,  Nov.,  1953;  "Feed  Their  Interest"  by  Loma  C. 
Alder,  Feb.,  1954;  "Pupil  Activity  Is  Important"  by  Margaret  Hopkinson, 
Apr.,  1954;  "Conversation— An  Important  Class  Activity"  by  Mima  Ras- 
band,  Nov.,  1954;  "Assignments  Are  a  Key  to  Pupil  Participation"  by 
George  R.  Hill,  Mar.,  1955;  "Let  the  Shy  Ones  Speak,  Too"  by  Alma  P. 
Burton,  May,  1955. 


How  is  your  outlook? 


CINCE  our  big  window  was  broken,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  many  people  whose  outlook  on 
life  gets  shattered.  Their  way  of  looking  at  the  world 
is  changed  just  as  much  as  mine  was  blocked  when  my 
window  space  was  covered  by  boards;  then  I  had  to  go 
to  the  door  to  look  outside. 

The  workmen  installing  the  new  glass  seemed  to 
have  a  good  philosophy  about  the  change  to  be  made. 
This  was  "do  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  when  you  are 
sure  you  have  measured  and  cut  the  glass  right."  They 


Our  Outlook  on 
Life 

By  Jennie  E.  Graham 


lifted  the  glass  out  of  the  truck  carefully  and  stood  it 
up.  All  together  they  lifted  it  into  place.  The  sigh  was 
then  heard  which  meant,  "It  is  up  and  we  didn't  break 
it." 

I  have  observed  people  who  have  had  their  faith 
shattered  when  they  have  seen  "good"  people  in  the 
Church  do  wrong.  The  Church  is  then  blamed.  Be- 
cause of  their  weakened  faith  they  have  stayed  away 
from  Church  and  denied  themselves  promised  bless- 
ings. How  often  we  forget  that  God  alone  is  to  judge! 
The  Gospel  is  true,  regardless  of  man  or  his  actions. 

There  are  broken  friendships  because  of  misunder- 
standings. Each  goes  his  way  hurt  and  unhappy.  It 
is  much  better  to  sweep  away  the  broken,  cutting  bits 
and  to  repair  the  breaks.  Then,  goodness  can  shine 
through  the  windows  of  true  and  lasting  friendships. 

Oftimes  people  have  their  feelings  injured  when 
helping  others.  In  return  they  hate  those  they  served. 
They  will  not  lose  the  spirit  of  service,  if  they  keep  in 
mind  that  "By  serving  my  fellow  man,  I  am  serving 
my  God." 

Take  down  the  boards  of  lost  faith,  misunderstand- 
ings and  hate.  View  life  Jhrough  shining  windows  of 
love  cooperating  and  understanding  and  see  the  won- 
derful world  about  us.  Let  us  all  make  it  a  good  place 
to  be  by  keeping  our  outlook  on  life  unobstructed  and 
free. 


A  missionary's  first  duty  [and  a 
■^  teachers]  is  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Standard  Works 
of  the  Church.  Then  should  follow 
acquaintance  with  the  best  in  litera- 
ture. Choice  passages  of  scripture, 
philosophy  and  wisdom  should  be 


written    in    a    small   notebook    and 
memorized. 

—Pres.  David  O.  McKay. 

\    good  teacher  may  leave  loose 
ends,  but  they  are  live  ends. 
—Dr.  Royden  C.  Braithwaite. 


T  would  to  God  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  would  get  rid  of  the 
idea  that  revelation  ceased  when 
Christ  was  put  to  death.  It  is 
false  doctrine.  Revelation  belongs 
to  the  salvation  of  the  children  of 
men.  —Pres.  Wilford  Woodruff. 
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THE    INSTRUCTOR 


Junior  Sunday  School 


cJLet     Ljour    L^lc 


a66room 


invite   ^hem   Jj^n 


By  Mima  Rasband 


Your  Responsibility 

ALTHOUGH  the  major  responsi- 
bility of  Sunday  School  teachers 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  there 
are  other  important  responsibilities 
which  can  not  be  neglected  if  our 
wonderful  Gospel  is  to  be  taught 
adequately. 

Be  alert  to  making  your  classroom 
an  attractive  and  comfortable  place 
in  which  to  be.  All  a  child  sees  and 
experiences  in  Sunday  School  plays 
an  active  part  in  teaching  our  Gos- 
pel and  helping  children  to  form 
their  impression  of  our  Father  in 
heaven. 

Your  Challenge 

The  customary  monotony  of  church 
furniture,  bare  walls,  rows  of  win- 
dows, and  stuffy  atmosphere  often 
found  in  churches  lend  slight  en- 
couragement to  religious  growth. 
However,  it  is  not  impossible  for 
a  classroom  to  be  made  interesting 
and  conducive  to  religious  study. 
Much  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  teacher. 


FIGURE  NO.  1 
Arrange  chairs  facing  toward  center  of  in- 
verted block  "U"  with  teacher  at  open  end. 


Room  Decoration 

Do  you  arrive  at  the  meetinghouse 
on  Sunday  morning,  not  only  in 
time  for  prayer  meeting,  but  early 
enough  to  arrange  your  classroom? 
A  picture  here,  a  flower  there,  here  a 
center  of  interest,  there  an  object 
which  will  enrich  the  lesson,  all  go 
to  making  the  room  a  spiritual  place 
in  which  to  be. 

Seating 

What  about  the  seating  arrange- 
ment? Can  it  be  improved  so  that 
each  child  may  have  a  front  seat  and 
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FIGURE  NO.  2 

Arrange  chairs  facing  in  toward  center  of 

a  half  circle  with  teacher  at  open  end. 

readily  see  and  hear  all  that  is  hap- 
pening? Help  to  make  each  child 
feel  that  he  belongs.  These  suggested 
chair  arrangements  are  recommend- 
ed; see  Figures  No.  1,  2  and  3., 

Children  should  be  faced  toward 
an  attractive  bulletin  board  or  black- 
board that  will  be  used  and  away 
from  windows. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Ventilation 

How  is  the  temperature  of  the 
room?   Be  sure  that  it  is  neither  too 


FIGURE  NO.  3 

Arrange  chairs  facing  toward  the  front  of 
an  inverted  "V"  with  teacher  at  open  end. 

hot  nor  too  cold  for  the  comfort  of 
the  pupils  when  they  arrive.  Does  a 
window  need  to  be  opened  or  a 
radiator  turned  on? 

Is  the  day  a  dark  and  dreary  one 
and  will  you  need  to  remember  to 
turn  on  the  lights  when  the  children 
arrive,  or  will  you  need  to  adjust 
the  blinds  or  drapes  that  the  glaring 
rays  of  the  sun  will  not  be  in  some- 
one's eyes? 

Comfortable  children  are  inter- 
ested and  attentive  children.  Much 
boredom,  fatigue,  and  inattention 
can  be  traced  to  improper  heat,  ven- 
tilation and  light. 

What  Is  Classroom  Environment? 

Remember  classroom  environment 
plays  an  important  role  in  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  living  and  learn- 
ing which  takes  place.  You  as  teach- 
ers have  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
amining carefully  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  your  meeting  place  and  of 
planning  and  making  it  the  best  pos- 
sible place  in  which  to  grow  spiritu- 
ally. 
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Next  Month's  Article 

"M'EXT  month's  article  will  be  "Pa- 
triotic  Holidays  and  Junior  Sun- 
day School,"  by  Beth  Hooper. 


Sacrament  Gem 

OOW  great  the  wisdom  and  the 
*^  love, 

That  filled  the  courts  on  high, 
And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 

To  suffer,  bleed  and  die. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Song  of  the  Month 

for  August 

Children  Feel  Near  Him 

"Tell   Me   the   Stories    of   Jesus," 
The  Children  Sing,  No.  65. 

'T'HIS  is  an  easy  and  enjoyable  song 
for  children  to  learn.  They  hear 
so  much  about  Christ  in  their  Sun- 
day School  classes  and  in  their 
homes  that  children  feel  near  to  Him 
and  the  words  have  vivid  meaning 
for  them.  It  could  be  introduced  ef- 
fectively by  members  of  Course  No. 
5  singing  all  four  verses  to  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School.  Although  the 
chorister  may  choose  to  teach  the 
group  one  verse  only,  they  should 


hear  all  of  the  stanzas.  The  chorister 
and  the  class  leader  of  Course  No.  5 
will  have  to  plan  for  a  few  minutes 
of  class  time  in  which  the  boys  and 
girls  can  learn  this  song. 

Learning  it  this  way  can  be  used 
as  a  rest  activity  during  the  class 
period. 

A  number  of  pictures  to  illustrate 
the  thought  in  each  verse  can  be 
found  in  the  picture  packets  ac- 
companying class  manuals.  Some  of 
these  pictures  could  be  used  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  to  review  the  stories 
expressed  in  the  verses.  This  would 
help  the  song  to  become  even  more 
meaningful  to  children  and  renew 
their  interest.  The  song  should  be 
sung  smoothly,  observing  the  tied 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  phrase  as 
well  as  learning  to  observe  the  fer- 
mata  or  "hold"  in  the  last  phrase. 

—Edith  Nash. 


Idea  Exchange 
Encourage  Sociability 

'yO  encourage  sociability  and  at- 
tendance in  the  Nursery  class,  the 
stake  advisor  used  a  large  flannel- 
board  on  which  a  figure  of  Christ  as 
the  good  shepherd  was  placed.  Each 
child  was  given  a  cut-out  lamb  with 
flannel  on  the  back  and  his  name  on 
the  front. 


I '  ^S>Hv*.«Wi^  !'>'«*>^5SR=^S'X*' 


A  Story  for  Telling"^ 

^^l\rHAT  the  world  is  that?" 
asked  my  little  brother,  as  I 
dashed  into  our  canyon  home,  call- 
ing for  Father  and  Mother  to  come 
see  the  little  brown  orphan  a  fisher- 
man friend  had  found  for  us. 

"Mee-ur,  mee-ur,"  it  said. 

"Look  at  that  broad,  little  flat  tail," 
said  my  sister. 

"And  the  funny  webbed  feet,"  said 
my  brother. 

•Reprinted  from  Sunshine  Animal  Stories  by 
Glen  Perrins  wrho  is  a  member  of  the  Mount 
Ogden  Stake  Sunday  School  Board. 


"Why,  it's  a  little  baby  beaver," 
exclaimed  Father,  taking  the  tiny 
animal  tenderly  in  his  strong  arms. 
"Shall  we  call  him  Brownie?"  he 
asked,  making  us  all  happy,  for  now 
we  knew  we  could  keep  our  new 
pet.  '"Hurry,  let's  get  him  something 
to  eat." 

Luckily,  Mother  had  saved  sister's 
nursing  iDottles  and  nipples,  and  in 
no  time  at  all  we  wanned  some 
milk.  Brownie,  the  little  orphan 
beaver,  had  its  first  dinner  at  his 
new  home. 


As  the  child's  name  was  called,  the 
child  put  his  lamb  as  one  of  the 
sheep  surrounding  Jesus.  The  teach- 
er put  up  a  little  black  lamb  to  rep- 
resent the  children  who  were  not 
there  that  day.  The  children  like 
the  activity,  and  it  helped  them 
learn  each  others  names.  As  time 
went  on,  the  activity  was  just  used 
once  in  a  while. 

—Eva  May  Green. 


QUESnONS  FROM  THE  FlELD 

Separate  Meetings 

QUESTION:   Where  space  is  lim- 
ited in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
room,  is  it  preferable  to  have  the 
Nursery  class  meet  separately  or  to 
have  the  Primary  class  meet  with 
the  Senior  Sunday  School? 
Answer:  The  leadership  of  the  child 
in  the  Primary  class  adds  much  to 
the  worship  services  of  Junior  Sun- 
day  School,   therefore,    it   would 
seem  wise  to  include  this  group 
in  Junior  Sunday  School.  Where 
space  does  not  permit  the  Nursery 
class  to  meet  with  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School,  their  worship  service 
should  be  organized  as   outlined 
in  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery, 
Chapter  9. 

—Eva  May  Green 


"Mee-ur,"  he  cried  like  a  tiny,  con- 
tented baby  kitten. 

Brownie  eventually  weaned  him- 
self from  the  bottle.  He  didn't  like 
meat,  but  he  ate  fruit,  bread,  candy, 
and  boiled  potatoes  with  the  jackets 
on.  He  also  liked  the  roots  and 
stems  of  irises,  lilies,  and  other 
plants.  His  favorite  dessert  was 
raspberries,  and  on  these  Brownie 
had  many  a  feast.  Luckily  we  had 
a  raspberry  patch  nearby. 

Just  beyond  the  raspberry  patch 
was  a  pool  where  Brownie  loved 
to  swim.  He  had  a  bath  every  day, 
and  after  every  bath  he  liked  to 
have  his  fur  brushed. 

We  didn't  realize  how  sharp  his 
teeth  were  becoming  until  one  day 
he  chewed  his  way  out  of  his  pen 
of  poplar  logs  in  the  basement.  I 
went  down  to  see  him  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  his  pen  empty. 

"Brownie,  Brownie,"  I  called. 
"Where  are  you,  Brownie?" 

At  fir&t,  he  didn't  answer.  He  must 
have  sensed  how  angry  I  would  be 
at  what  he  had  done.  Then  I  heard 
him  crying  "Mee-ur,  mee-ur,"  and 
finally  I  found  him  curled  up  by  the 
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coalbin.  And  beside  him,  chewed 
into  neat  one-foot  lengths,  lay  my 
lovely  skis! 

I  scolded  and  scolded  Brownie 
that  day,  and  even  threatened  him 
with  being  made  into  a  fur  coat  or 
a  muflf  and  fur  hat.  But  Brownie  was 
so  lovable  you  just  couldn't  help  but 
forgive  him. 

After  the  ski-chewing  episode,  we 
always  put  a  fresh  log  or  two  into 
Brownie  s  pen  in  the  basement,  or  in 
the  yard  where  we  tied  him  when 
the  weather  was  good.  He  liked  best 
to  chew  on  hardwoods  such  as 
maple,  linden  and  birch. 

His  front  teeth  grew  exceedingly 
large  and  strong.  They  were  faced 
with  a  hard,  yellow  enamel,  but  the 
backs  were  of  softer  material  and 
wore  away  more  rapidly,  leaving  the 
fronts  with  chisel-like  edges  which 
were  always  sharp. 

Weeks  and  months  went  by,  and 
Brownie  grew  to  weigh  almost 
thirty-five  pounds.  He  was  two  feet 
long  from  nose  to  tail,  and  the  tail 
itself  was  nearly  a  foot  long. 

When  our  friends  called  to  see 
Brownie,  we  tied  him  to  the  clothes- 
line in  the  yard,  like  you  would  a 
dog.  We  made  a  leather  harness  for 
him,  and  the  rope  would  slide  from 
one  end  of  the  clothesline  to  the 
other  as  he  moved  around. 

One  day  when  I  came  home,  how- 
ler, I  found  the  rope  nibbled  and 
Brownie  gone.  I  dashed  to  the  river- 
bank  just  in  time  to  see  his  little 
brown  head  bobbing  up  out  of  the 
water,  headed  upstream  toward  the 
beaver  dams. 

"Here,  Brownie,"  I  called  an- 
xiously, coaxing  him  back.  "Here, 
Brownie.  Come  home  and  you  can 
have  raspberries." 

Brownie  seemed  to  understand  the 
word  "raspberries,"  and  soon  he  was 
back,  tied  to  the  clothesline,  enjoy- 
ing a  feast. 

"Brownie  is  lonesome  for  other 
beavers."  Father  explained  that 
night.  "Beavers  like  company;  they 
live  in  colonies.  Now  that  Brownie 


has  grown  up  he  wants  to  be  with 
other  beavers.  He  wants  to  build 
tunnels  and  make  dams  in  the 
stream. 

Tears  brimmed  my  eyes  for  I 
knew  that  Father  was  right.  But  I 
just  couldn't  let  Brownie  go.  Father 
seemed  to  understand,  and  the  next 
day  he  took  us  for  a  picnic. 

"Let's  go  up  to  the  beaver  dams," 
he  said.  "Maybe,  if  you  saw  where 
Brownie  is  to  live,  you  could  stand 
parting  with  him." 

And  so  we  spent  the  day  near 
the  beaver  coloiiy.  It  was  a  paradise 
for  beavers  —  meandering  streams 
with  trees  on  the  banks,  and  dams 
made  of  branches.  We  could  see 
where  they  had  built  their  tunnels, 
each  with  two  entrances  —  one  for 
their  common  use,  and  the  other  for 
their  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
attack  by  mink  or  other  enemies. 

"I  think  probably  these  beaver 
dams  are  the  ones  where  Brownie 
Was  born,"  said  Father,  "and  he 
drifted  downstream  from  here  to 
where  the  fisherman  found  him." 

"Then,  if  Brownie  returned  here," 
I  said,  "he  would  really  be  heading 
home." 

Father  nodded  his  head,  and 
Brother,  Sister,  Mother,  and  I  were 
almost  ready  to  turn  Brownie  loose 
—  but  not  quite  ready. 

It  was  Brownie,  himself,  who 
made  up  our  minds  for  us.  When  we 
came  home  from  the  picnic.  Brownie 
had  nibbled  through  his  harness  and 
was  gone  again.  I  called  and  called 
to  him,  but  no  answering  "Mee-ur, 
mee-ur"  came  from  the  stream. 
Brownie  was  definitely  gone. 

The  next  day  my  fisherman  friend 
called  and  asked  if  our  pet  was  miss- 
ing. "You  know,  I  saw  a  beaver 
heading  upstream  as  fast  as  he  could 
go,"  he  said.  "I  wondered  if  it  was 
your  pet  Brownie  swimming  away." 

There  was  a  lump  in  my  throat, 
too  big  for  me  to  swallow  and  speak 
right  up.  "It  could  be,"  said  Father 
in  a  husky  voice.  "We  want  Brownie 
to  be  happy,  of  course,  and  if  free- 


Magic  Words 

"'Phank  you"  and  "please,"  "thank 

you"  and  "please"— 
I  can  think  of  no  nicer  words  than 

these. 
I  like  to  hear  them,  and  use  them, 

too; 
it's  almost  like  magic  the  things  they 

can  do! 
For  they  open  doors,  bring  surprises 

and  fun. 


And  even  help  when  there's  work  to 
be  done! 

—Ida  Tyson  Wagner 
in  "Wee  Wisdom.'' 

HIS  RULE 

nrO  do  unto  others 

As  they  want  me  to  do 
Is  to  show  I  love  Jesus 
With  a  heart  that  is  true. 

—Carol  C.  Madsen. 


Brownie  hit  the  leather  harness. 

dom  is  what  he  needs,  perhaps  it's 
best.  It  looks  as  if  Brownie's  head- 
ing for  home." 

Home  it  was,  too.  Because,  the 
next  year,  when  we  visited  the 
beaver  dams,  we  saw  Brownie  and 
his  mate.  We  knew  it  was  Brownie 
for,  when  we  threw  him  some  rasp- 
berries, he  cried  "Mee-ur,  mee-ur" 
just  as  he  did  when  he  lived  at  our 
canyon  home. 

Father  says  Brownie  is  happier  in 
his  natural  setting,  and  Sister,  Broth- 
er, and  I  agree. 

But  I  hope  that  someday  I'll  have 
another  little  orphan  beaver  for  a 
pet. 


Good-bye,  Brotonie! 


HORSE  SENSE 

The   horse  said,   "Come  let's  have 

some  fun, 
Down  the  road  we'll  swiftly  run." 
The  boy  said,  "Oh  you  run  so  fast. 
That  if  we  race  111  come  in  last." 
—Claribel  W.  Aldous. 

T\0  good  to  your  friend  to  keep 

him;  to  your  enemy  to  gain  him. 

—Benjamin  Franklin. 
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Library  and  Teaching  Aids 


By   Virgil  B.  Smitlj 


Interest 
grew 
when  she 
began  to 

Invest 


Myrtis  Hutchinson,  Wendover  Ward  librarian,  avoids  a  Sunday  morning  rush  by 

preparing  a  sack  of  teaching  aids  for  each  class  and  filing  it  in  a  special  distribution 

rack.   She  maintains  an  efficient  check-in  and  -out  system. 


FAITH  in  a  Library! 


VITENDOVER  is  a  bustling  little 
tourist  town  astride  Ihe  Utah- 
Nevada  border  near  the  famed  Bon- 
neville salt  beds  where  dozens  of 
world  land  speed  records  have  been 
set  by  men  like  Sir  Malcolm  Camp- 


A  BISHOP'S  VIEWPOINT 

¥  *  TE  have  not  made  a  large  cash  in- 
W  vestment.  Ideas,  interest,  coopera- 
tion, and  contributions  of  time  and 
material  have  provided  most  of  what  we 
now  have.  In  my  opinion,  any  ward  in 
the  Church  can  have  the  same. 

I  am  sold  100%  on  the  values  of  the 
ward  library,  for  many  reasons.  Sojne  are: 

( 1 )  ECONOMY  -  Our  experience  has 
pr-ven  that  the  organized  library  program 
will  give  more  visual  aids  for  a  longer 
period  and  for  less  money  than  the  cost 
of  piirchasing  like  material  separately  for 
each  teacher,  in  each  organization,  each 
year. 

(2)  BETTER  TEACHING  -  Many  of 
our  teachers  are  starting  out  on  their  first 
teaching  assignments.  The  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  library  program  gives  them 
needed  tools,  along  with  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence to  go  into  the  classroom  and  do 
a  good  job.  Also,  in  case  a  teacher  fails  to 
appear,  the  librarian  can  step  forward  and 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  manual  and  supple- 
ment, together  with  the  aids  already  pre- 
pared for  that  less':n,  and  the  substitute 
teacher  can  take  over  with  a  minimum  of 
difficulty. 

(3)  BETTER  DISCIPLINE  -  While 
order  and  discipline  in  classroom  activity 
may  be  the  greatest  problem  in  Church 
teaching,  we  find  that  pupil  interest  and 
attention  has  greatly  improved  with  the 
use  of  the  library's  resources  in  classes. 

(4)  WARD  UNITY  -  A  well-ordered 
ward  library,  serving  the  needs  of  all  or- 
ganizations, will  be  one  of  the  first  factors 
in  cementing  the  teachers  of  the  ward  into 
one  united,  happy,  imderstanding  family. 

■     —Bishop  J.  Ronald  Anderson, 
Wendover  Ward. 


bell,  John  Cobb,  George  E.  T.  Eys.- 
ton,  and  our  own  Latter-day  Saint 
driver,  Ab  Jenkins. 

The  town  is  proud  of  its  speed 
records,  and  it  is  proud,  too,  of  its 
outstanding  library  in  the  Wendover 
Ward.  Pleasant  appearing  Myrtis 
Hutchinson  is  one  librarian  who  has 
found  space  for  materials,  spread  en- 
thusiasm, and  organized  an  effective 
way  to  handle  circulation. 

The  ward  is  small,  having  a  Sun- 
day School  attendance  of  175.  With 
no  library  space  to  begin  with,  Sis^ 
ter  Hutchinson  happily  accepted  the 
end  of  a  5-foot-wide  hallway  for  a 
library  "room."  It  was  soon  provided . 
with  a  cupboard,  cabinet,  work 
tables  and  a  bulletin  board.  Labor 
and  materials  for  this  were  donated. 
One 'section  is  used  only  for  books, 
magazines,  etc.,  lent  by  ward  mem- 
bers who  thus  have  gained  interest 
in  the  library. 

Work  Evenings 

The  tables  come  in  handy  for  eve- 
nings when  teachers  get  together  to 
create  and  improve  teaching  aids. 
This  increases  the  teachers'  interest 
and  comradeship,  and  broadens  their 
vision  through  the  idea  exchange 
that  naturally  takes  place  during  the 


evening.  Such  dividends  are  prized 
no  less  than  the  supply  of  materials 
produced. 

Knowing  the  confusion  and  waste 
of  time  that  results  when  teachers 
try  to  find  in  the  library  their  own 
aids  simultaneously,  versatile  Sister 
Hutchinson  set  up  a  streamlined  sys- 
tem to  be  operated  by  one  librarian. 
When  she  is  absent,  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School  coordinator,  Annie  W. 
Kenley,  takes  her  place,  with  plans 
already  made  for  a  month  in  ad- 
vance. 

Circulation  System 

Guided  by  teacher's  supplements 
and  the  quarterly  chart  of  dates  and 
lessons  for  all  classes  found  in  The 
Instructor,  this  librarian  prepares  a 
chart  the  next  to  last  Sunday  each 
month  for  her  bulletin  board.  She 
lists  here  each  course  lesson  for  ev- 
ery Sunday  of  the  following  month 
and  materials  available  to  teachers 
for  visual  aids,  references,  and  other 
equipment  in  line  with  the  lesson  ob- 
jective. Items  on  the  list  which  the 
teacher  wants  are  included  on  requi- 
sitions which  he  fills  out  in  addition 
to  any  items  not  listed  by  the  li- 
brarian. (See  Figures  No.  1  and  2.) 

The  librarian  tries  to  find  the  ad- 
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COURSE^  3  TEACHER 


WEiroOVER  W3D  LIBRART  RKUlSmo;! 


0 


TISUAL  AIDS: 


■ '    ^^     '  >     7- ' ' 


(7)   ^Ji^^-^a/.^^'^  '  ■     ' 


// 


Q)  OTHER  EQUIPMENT :  ^..^ //_  f/^/^  y     ^Jw^  ^j^.J^.    JU^  ^y.^..^^^  ^ 


COURSE  HO,    3 

QROwiHO  spmrruuxY,  part  ii 

Teachers  I     Sisters  Uoyd  and  Wood 
Ages  5,  b 


AhoKe: 

Figure  No.  1.  Sample  teachers  requisition,  showing:  item 
crossed  out  {not  in  library);  check  for  each  item  put  in  sack;  cir- 
cle for  each  returned  (the  following  Sunday).  See  corresponding 

list  in  Fig.  2. 

Right: 

Figure  No.  2.  Top  part  of  libranans  bulletin  board  list  for  one 
course,  showing:  item  added  (LDS  Sunday  School  picture)  after 
teachers  requisition  was  given  to  librarian;  item  crossed  out  be- 
cause teacher  did  not  include  it  on  requisition;  checks  and  circles 
corresponding  with  requisition. 


MAY  I— "THE  LEADER  OF  THE  SUNDAS  SCHOOL  IS  THE  StlPrBTri'JSrinEN'J',"  Page  109 

ObjeCLivej      To  help  gain  an  appreciation   of  the  S,   S.   Supt,   and  the  worK  he  does. 
r^   Visual  Aids:     )f   l.P-i-  Su^JLtty  ^'^^''l"       **     ^-3 

^)      "Our  Fanily  Ooes  to  Sunday  School"  S.   S.   J6 

^)      "Ballantyne  Monument"  S.  S.  ItO 

(^    "First  S.  S."  C.  H.  D.     8202 

•''{^References;      The  Instructor— Feb.,   191l6;  Dec,  1953. 

/^^   Other  Equipment!     Small  dolls — dressed  in  pioneer  costume  to  stand  ^  door  of  house ; 
^^y      model  of  Richard  Ballantyrie •  s  home. 


HAY  8""0UR  MOTHERS,"  Page  113 

Objective:     Help  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  mothers  by  the  many  helpful  things  they 

can  do. 
Visual  Aids: 

"FliSht  Into  Egypt"  S,   P.   516' 

"Hagar  and  Ishmael"  S.  P.  5Ii8 

"Saiuel  and  His  Mother"  S,  P,     liO 

References:     Songs — The  Children  Sing,  pages  130  and  132. 

Stories— "Mother's  Cift"  from  A  Story  to  Tejl. 
"Ask  Mr,  Bear"    (flannelboard). 
Other  Equipment:     Paper,  paste^   seed,  cat. 


ditional  items  during  the  month. 
Then  the  bulletin  board  outline  is 
correlated  with  the  requisition  slip. 
Instead  of  marking  cards  or  filling  in 
a  circulation  record  sheet  for  each 
item  taken  out,  Sister  Hutchinson 
clips  the  requisition  slip  to  the  sack 
full  of  aids  and  puts  a  check  mark 
on  the  outline  and  on  the  requisition 
by  each  item  which  is  in  the  sack. 


Thus  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  li- 
brarian, has  a  list  of  the  items  bor- 
rowed. 

Roomy  paper  sacks  were  found 
most  useful  in  the  Wendover  Ward. 
Each  sack  of  materials  is  placed  in 
the  section  of  a  rack  reserved  for  its 
course.  At  the  end  of  the  class  pe- 
riod, the  sack  of  aids  used  that  day 
is  returned  and  the  new  sack  taken 

Left:  Annie  W.  Kenley,  assistant  librarian 
and  Junior  Sunday  School  coordinator,  pre- 
pares a  rotating  flannelboard  for  a  lesson. 
Each  face  of  square  is  a  flannelboard  with 
a  prepared  scene  for  story  to  be  told.  Extra 
scenes  may  be  added  by  hanging  additional 

boards  in  front  of  basic  four  boards. 
Below:  Sister  Kenley  (left)  and  Sister 
Hutchinson  show  how  two  people  can  op- 
erate rotating  boards  for  a  smooth-flowing 
story;  while  storyteller  uses  one  scene,  the 
figures  from  the  previous  scene  are  re- 
moved by  an  assistant,  and  the  following 
scene  prepared. 


home  for  the  preparation  of  the  next 
week's  lesson. 

New  Aid 

An  outstanding  visual  aid  pro- 
duced by  Fred  Kenley,  whose  wife 
is  the  Junior  Sunday  School  coordi- 
nator, is  a  rotating  platform  which 
holds  four  to  eight  flannelboards  at 
a  time  for  quick  scene  changes.  ( See 
photographs  below. ) 

An  expansion  project  for  the  li- 
brary is  under  way,  with  labor  again 
furnished  by  ward  members. 

The  smooth-running  and  popular 
library  that  helps  numerous  people 
at  Wendover  Ward  is  a  tribute  to 
many,  beginning  with  the  work,  the 
vision,  and  the  faith  invested  by  its 
librarian— Mvrtis  Hutchinson. 
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'  W«r«  We  Will  mniid  a  Zampl^, . . . 


99 


By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


TTHE  locations  of  God's  temples  have  always  been 

matters  of  great  importance.  The  iirst  temple  in 
the  present  dispensation  was  buUt  at  Kirtland,  Ohio. 
A  revelation  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  commanded 
that  the  Latter-day  Saints  should  build  a  house  unto 
the  Lord,  that  the  chosen  leaders  of  the  Church  might 
be  endowed  with  "power  from  on  high."  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Section  95. ) 

Even  before  the  Kirtland  Temple  was  built,  a  site 
for  a  temple  was  dedicated  at  Independence,  Mo.  Per- 
secuted and  driven  though  they  were,  the  Saints  in 
Missouri  managed  to  raise  enough  money  to  acquire  a 
large  tract  of  land,  part  of  which  was  to  be  used  for 
the  temple.  Because  of  intense  persecution,  the  Saints 
were  unable  to  build  the  temple. 

Another  site  dedicated  during  the  dark  days  of 
persecution  was  at  Far  West,  Mo.  The  excavation  was 
begun  by  500  men  in  the  summer  of  1838,  but  the 
Saints  were  driven  away  before  construction  could  be 
started. 

At  Nauvoo  another  temple  was  built  in  response  to 
a  revelation  in  which  the  Lord  said:  "For  a  baptismal 
font  there  is  not  upon  the  earth,  that  they,  my  saints, 
may  be  baptized  for  those  who  are  dead."  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  124:29.  Also  read  verses  27  and  28.) 

The  Prophet  Joseph  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  this  temple;  however,  his  sorrowing  followers 
completed  the  building  and  used  it  until  they  were 
driven  from  their  homes. 

In  Salt  Lake  Valley,  four  days  after  the  Pioneers 
arrived,  Brigham  Young  struck  his  cane  into  the  ground 
and  said:   "Here  will  be  the  Temple  of  our  God."* 

Wilford  Woodruff  stepped  forward  and  drove  a 
small  peg  into  the  exact  spot  indicated  by  President 
Young.  The  Salt  Lake  Temple  was  erected  at  that 
place. 

The  next  site  to  be  dedicated  was  at  St.  George. 
Though  not  the  first  temple  to  be  started,  it  was  the 
first  to  be  completed  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Mountains, 
being  dedicated  on  April  6,  1877,  by  Daniel  H.  Wells. 

The  second  temple  in  Utah  was  built  at  Logan. 
The  site  was  selected  by  Brigham  Young  and  was 
dedicated  by  Orson  Pratt  on  May  17,  1877.  Seven 
years  later,  on  May  17,  1884,  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated by  President  John  Taylor. 

The  third  Utah  Temple  is  situated  at  Manti,  San- 
pete County.  The  site  of  this  building,  on  Temple 
Hill,  overlooking  the  city  of  Manti,  was  chosen  and 
dedicated  by  President  Brigham  Young  on  Apr.  25, 
1877.  Two  years  later  the  cornerstones  were  laid  (Apr. 
14,  1879);  and  on  May  21,  1888,  Elder  Lorenzo  Snow 
dedicated  the  completed  structure. 

The  Salt  Lake  Temple,  location  of  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  was  the  fourth  to  be  completed  in 
Utah.  The  dedicatory  prayer  was  ofiFered  on  Apr.  6, 
1893,  by  President  Wilford  WoodruflF. 

A  temple  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Polynesian  Race 

•From  sermon  of  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff,  July  24,  1880. 


Stands  at  Laie,  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii.  On  June  1,  ^ 

1915,  a  site  was  selected  on  a  rise  of  ground  overlooking 
the  village  and  the  sunht  waters  of  the  Pacific.  The 
temple  is  small,  but  as  beautiful  as  a  cameo  in  its  setting 
of  palm  trees  and  formal  gardens.  The  site  was  dedi- 
cated by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  June  1,  1915,  and 
the  building  by  President  Heber  J.  Grant,  on  Nov.  27, 
1919. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the 
Hawaiian  Temple,  another  was  built  at  Cardston, 
Alberta,  Canada.  The  site  was  dedicated  by  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  July  27,  1913;  and  the  building,  by 
President  Heber  J.  Grant  on  Aug.  26,  1923. 

Very  early  in  western  Church  history.  President 
Young  sent  pioneers  down  into  Arizona,  to  establish 
settlements  along  the  little  Colorado  in  northern  Arizona 
and  along  the  Salt  River,  farther  south.  A  temple  site 
was  selected  in  Mesa,  and  was  dedicated  on  Nov.  28, 
1921,  by  President  Heber  J.  Grant,  who  also  dedicated 
the  building  on  Oct.  23,  1927. 

In  1937  a  temple  site  was  chosen  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Snake  River,  a  few  hundred  feet  north  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  Hospital,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  This 
snow-white   temple,    dedicated   by   President    George      ^^ 
Albert  Smith  on  Sept.  23,  1945,  is  beautifully  reflectea,    "^ 
in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  great  river.  v^ 

The  Los  Angeles  Temple,  soon  to  be  dedicated,  rises 
on  a  25-acre  tract  in  Westwood,  Calif.  This  beautiful 
structure,  its  tower  rising  nearly  fifty  feet  higher  than 
the  tower  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  dominates  the 
entire  area  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  land  was 
dedicated  on  Sept.  22,  1951,  under  the  direction  of 
President  David  O.  McKay.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
Dec.  11,  1954. 

The  first  one  of  our  temples  to  be  erected  in  Europe 
is  now  nearing  completion  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  The 
site  was  chosen  and  dedicated  by  President  David  O. 
McKay  in  1953.  The  building  itself  is  scheduled  for 
dedication  in  the  late  summer  of  1955.  The  world- 
famed  Tabernacle  Choir,  from  Salt  Lake  City,  will 
be  present  to  furnish  the  singing. 

At  New  Chapel,  in  England,  another  temple  site 
has  been  dedicated  by  President  McKay. 

The  Church  News  of  Mar.  19, 1955,  carries  informa- 
tion about  another  temple  site,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the   world  from   Great  Britain,  in  New  Zealand.  ' 

Here  a  temple  is  to  be  erected  for  the  convenience  and 
the  blessing  of  Saints  living  in  the  South  Seas,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  The  proposed  site,  not  yet 
dedicated  is  on  a  rise  of  ground  near  the  New  Zealand 
LDS  College,  now  under  construction. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  temple  sites  is  the  one 
at  Oakland,  Calif.  It  is  located  on  a  prominent  rise  of 
ground  in  the  foothills  east  of  Oakland.  The  temple  to 
be  erected  here  will  command  a  view  of  much  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

In  the  building  of  these  temples,  pi-ophecies  had 
been  and  are  being  fulfilled! 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


WILL  ROGERS 
His  excellence  appeared  so  casual. 

T^HERE  was  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  local  hotel  earlier 

this  evening.  It  was  an  informal  affair.  One  of  the 
club  members  had  been  to  Europe.  He  was  going  to 
report  on  his  trip.  About  30  men  had  come  to  enjoy 
,  the  baked  veal  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  presiding  officer  gave  the  speaker  a  glowing 
introduction  —  one  befitting  a  visiting  prince. 

The  speaker  began  by  asking  if  he  could  remain 
seated  for  his  remarks.  He  then  invited  his  hearers  to 
interrupt  him  as  he  talked  along.  He  seemed  so  casual 
about  it  all. 

Once  under  way,  the  speaker  at  times  would  pause 
and  look  thoughtfully  toward  the  ceiling.  His  words 
seemed  so  offhandish.  He  even  appeared  to  ramble. 

After  the  first  half  hour  of  the  talk,  I  looked  around 
the  long  rectangular  table.  Every  eye  was  on  the 
speaker.  The  only  suggestion  of  a  sound  was  from  his 
lips.   Captivated  is  the  only  word  which  would  fit. 

His  message  struck  hard  at  one  central  theme: 
the  need  for  more  brotherhood  among  men  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

If  you  further  weighed  the  speaker's  lines  and 
anecdotes,  you  could  see  behind  them  hours  of  hard, 
thoughtful  preparation. 

The  whole  performance  appeared  so  effortless,  no 
doubt,  because  so  much  effort  had  gone  into  it  before. 

You  do  seem  to  enjoy  excellence  more  when  it 
appears  casual. 

I  remember  with  relish  a  peep  at  the  British  open 
golf  tournament  in  1934.  It  was  at  Sandwich,  a  tiny 
English  seacoast  town  not  far  from  the  white  cliffs  of 
Dover.  We  watched  Gene  Sarazen,  the  stocky,  sun- 
browned  little  American.  Never  did  a  golfer  seem  so 
recklessly  nonchalant  as  did  Sarazen  that  day,  par- 
ticularly with  his  putter.  He  hardly  aimed.  His  strokes 
were  fast  and  relaxed,  like  the  flick  of  a  seal's  flipper. 

But  Gene  Sarazen  was  a  champion.  He  had  won 
the  British  open  on  that  same  Sandwich  course  two 
years  before.  He  had  won  the  American  open  twice 
before,  too.  He  had  triumphed  in  many  odier  major 
tournaments.  Gene  Sarazen,  in  his  book,  Thirty  Years 
of  Championship  Golf,  later  chided  young  golfers  who 
labor  long  in  surveying  their  putts :  "I  like  to  study  grass 
as  well  as  the  next  man,  but  I  do  it  on  my  farm  and 
not  on  the  golf  course." 

Yet,  Gene  Sarazen,  the  man  who  acted  like  a  happy- 
go-lucky  on  the  green,  spent  years  of  hard  preparation 


When  Excellence  1$ 
SUPERIOR 

to  bring  his  great  game  to  its  peak.  The  son  of  an 
Italian  emigrant  carpenter,  young  Gene  helped  create 
a  neighborhood  "golf  course"  whose  cups  were  dis- 
carded tomato  cans.  They  were  placed  under  street 
lamps  to  permit  practice  "far  into  the  night."  Later,  as 
a  young  man  toiling  in  a  golf  shop,  he  rose  at  dawn  to 
practice  hard  before  work.  When  he  became  a  recog- 
nized goffing  master,  he  liked  to  stress  working  at  the 
game  until  every  swing  came  naturally. 

Casual  excellence  generally  is  the  reward  of  labored 
preparation.  Labored  performance  so  often  results  from 
casual  preparation. 

When  I  was  a  young  reporter  covering  our  local 
police  station,  my  competitor  was  a  big,  stubble-haired 
blond  named  Sidney  Olson.  Sid  rose  fast  in  the  world 
of  letters.  At  an  early  age  he  became  one  of  the 
senior  editors  of  Time.  His  writing  seemed  so  breezy. 
It  was  spiced,  too,  with  colorful  figures  of  speech.  He 
could  make  a  dull,  solemn  peace  conference  read  like 
a  World  Series  game.  He  would  get  the  hard  facts  in, 
too. 

Sid's  typewritten  copy  always  seemed  to  look  like 
a  fighting  cock's  arena.  It  was  full  of  the  scratches  of 
revision. 

A  friend  of  mine  called  on  Sid  years  later,  at  his 
Time  office.  He  found  Sid  toiling  over  his  typewriter- 
coining  metaphors  and  similes  that  he  might  use  in 
meeting  the  rush  of  a  deadline. 

Sid  Olson  worked  hard  to  make  the  hard  ones  look 
easy. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  who  have  made  profound 
philosophy  look  easier  and  taste  better  than  that  tanned, 
slouched  Oklahoman  named  Will  Rogers.  Wit  seemed 
to  roll  frpm  his  lips  like  pearls  from  a  pitcher.  But,  as 
a  mute  reminder  of  his  early  toil  at  his  craft,  there  is 
a  memorandum  of  gags  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  the 
Will  Rogers  museum  in  Claremore,  Oklahoma.  They 
were  written  when  he  was  young  in  a  stage  career. 
After  his  tragic  death,  Will's  wife,  Betty,  in  her  biog- 
raphy of  him,  confided  how  he  lived  with  newspapers. 
He  seldom  entered  a  restaurant  without  a  rolled-up 
newspaper.  Magazines  and  newspapers  were  piled  on 
his  desk  in  his  stage  dressing  room,  in  the  back  of  his 
car  and  beside  his  bed.  He  often  went  to  sleep  reading 
a  newspaper.  He  always  seemed  to  be  munching  the 
news  on  which  he  commented  so  artfully. 

Had  Will  Rogers  himself  been  asked  how  his  phil- 
osophy came  so  naturally,  he  may  have  answered  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  did,  to  an  attractive  woman  at  a 
dinner.  She  asked:  "Tell  me.  Sir  Isaac,  how  did  you 
happen  to  discover  the  law  of  gravitation?"  The  genius 
replied:  "By  constantly  thinking  about  it,  madam." 

There  is  nothing  so  casual  as  the  movement  of  the 
clouds.  Yet,  at  least  in  our  mountain  area,  through 
the  days  and  weeks  and  years  they  seem  to  follow  a 
great,  well-conceived  plan.  The  rainfall  is  pretty  much 
the  same  each  season  each  year.  So  is  the  sunshine. 
And  so  it  seems  with  so  much  of  our  Creator's  world, 
and  universe  —  the  twinkling  stars,  the  profusions  ol 
flowers  nodding  on  the  hills,  a  gull  winging  leisurely 
overhead,  or  a  school  of  fish  gliding  through  a  stream. 
It  just  seems  true  that  so  many  of  the  best  conceived 
plans  among  men  and  their  Maker  appear  so  casual  to 
those  who  watch  in  rapture.  In  fact,  excellence  —  in- 
cluding Sunday  School  teaching— always  seems  superior 
when  it  is  served  casually.  —Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


